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“ r Arr. I. 4 Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. Undertaken by the Com- ei 
ve mand of his Majefty, for making Difcoveries in the Northern ; 
Hemifphere. ‘To Determine the Pofition and Extent of the Weft f 


aa Side of North America; its Diftance from Afia ; and the Praéti« 
C cability of a Northern Paffage to Europe. Performed under the 
eo Direétion of Captains Cook, Clerk, and Gore, in his Majefty’s 
—— Ships the Refolution and Difcovery. In the Years 1776, 1777, 
noble 1778, 1779, and 1780. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. and Il. 





eftow written by Captain James Cook, F. R.S. Vol. III. by Captain ce 
on al James King, L..L. D. and F. R.S. Illuftrated with Maps and i. 
— Charts, from the Original Drawings made by Lieutenant Henry 
ndow- Roberts, under the Direétion of Captain Cook; and with a great 

fented Variety of Portraits of Perfons, Views of Places, and Hiftorical 

other Repreientations of Remarkable Incidents, Drawn by Mr. Webber 

d from during the Voyage, and Engraved by the moft eminent Artifts, 

wn the 4to. 3 vols. with the Plates in One Volume folio. Boards. 

+d not, 41. 148. 6d. G. Nicol, Bookfeller to his Majefty. 

ry. D3 

D1, OBE 


HESE volumes are the moft valuable literary productie 

on that has, for many years, been prefented to the 
world. ‘The field they comprehend is moft extenfive and 
various ; and it is viewed by the eye of found philofophy. 
| Faéts are recorded, and obfervations are made, not by in- 
2d wk genious theorifts, who fabricate fyftems in different branch- 
es of icience from the wanderings of their own imagina- 
tion, or the fpeculations of other theorifts equally uncer- 
tain, but by men, who from their active habits of lifg, were 
accuftomed to bring theory to the teit of experiment, to con- 
firm fyftem by sadlines and to meafure the powers and pro- 
perties.of nature with geometrical exactnefs. 

As the fublimity of theory, though pleafing, is uncer- 
tain; fo the bare recital of fatts, though true, is unintereft- 
ing. That fpecies of writing, therefore, is the moft valu- 

Enc. Rev. Vol. III. June 1784. Ce _ able, 
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able, which unites fpeculation with experience. Such j 
the work before us. iT ‘he philofophical authors are dive®tcd 
by their previous knowledge to further enquiries, while the 
numberlefs objects that obtrude themifelves on their atten- 
tion, furnifh hints and proofs for the illuftration of genera! 
truths, whether curious or ufeful. It is thus that human 
knowledge is advanced by zmduction and literary experience. 
It is the nature of all theory and prejudice, to draw eve- 
ry thing to their own’ vortex, and to fee, in whatever they 
contemplate, fomething which they convert into their own 
nourifhment. For this reafon, according to the obfervation 
of the Count de Buffon, in forming a judgment on any fub- 
ject, we ought not to view it under one , but various afpedts, 
The objects of our contemplation we ‘ought to revolve in 
our. minds again and again. ‘The ideas which they excite, 
we fhould, by the energy of our mind, keep in motion as 
long as poflible ; nor ought we to fuffer them to fabfide into 
any fyftem, until each fhall have aflumed that ftation, to 
which, from its natural weight, it is juftly intitled. Ex- 
tenfive travels and voyages naturally produce that ftate and 
difpofition of mind which is recommended by the dictates of 
philofophy. “A quick fucceffion of objeéts and ideas, leave: 
to each no more than its juft impreffion and magnitude. 
The fpectator is ratfed to a tioble elevation, from whence he 
looks down on the world, as on a whole, and combines 3 
vait variety. of objeas by a.great diverfity of affociations, 
The voyage under review, is entitled to a very high de- 
gree of praife and admiration; whether we have regard to the 
iplendour of the end it had in view, the liberal fpirit that 
fuggefted it, the abilities that were difplayed in accomplith- 
ing it, or the variety of objects that it has difcovered. But 
the fpirit that prompted this voyage, the defign it had in 
view, the important difcoveries to which it has led ; the in- 
feréncés to bé drawn from the whole, are fet fort: in a co- 
pious introduétion by the editor*, in a fair; clear, and mal- 
terly manner, Of this writer, it is jtttice to fay, that he 
unites @ polite elegance and delicacy of tafte, with the moti 
enlarged views Of general knowledge, and ‘am intimate ac- 
quairitance with the prefent {tate of the world: We fhail 
prefent to obr readers a faithful analyfis of what the editor 
has writfeh, and afterwards fele&t for their entertainment, 
fome of “the iioft remarkable’ occurrences contained in the 
body of the work, mixing occafionally our own obfervations, 








* The Reverend Dr. Douglas, 
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both on the fentiments of the author, and the faés and in- 
cidents they defcribe. 

‘* The {pirit of difeovery, the editor obferves, which had 
long animated the European nations, having, after its ar- 
dyous and fuccefsful exertions during the fifteenth and fix- 
teenth centuries, gradually fubfided, and fora contiderable 
time lain dormant, began to revive in Great Britain in the 
late reign ; and recovered all its former activity, under the 
cherifhing influence, and munificent encouragement of his 
prefent Majefty, whofe fhips, after bringing back vittory 
and conquett from every quarter of the known world, were 
now employed in opening friendly communications with its 
hitherto unexplored receiles. One voyage followed another 
in clofe fuccetfion, and alfo in regular gradation.—In 1776 
a voyage was undertaken, which, though laft in the order 
of time, was far from being the leaft confiderable with re- 
gard to the extent and importance of its objeéts ; yet itill lefs 
fortunate than any of the former, as thofe objeéts were not 
accomplifhed, but at the expence of the valuable life of its 
conductor. 

‘* It has too frequently been confidered as found policy, 
i in this country, as well as amongft fome of our 
neighbours, to affect to draw a veil of fecrecy, over the. re- 
{ult of enterprize’ to difcover and explore unknown quarters 
of the globe. Itis tothe honour of the prefent reign, that 
more liberal views have been now adopted. Our late voy- 
ages, from the. very extenfive objects propofed by them, 
could not but convey very ufeful information to every Eu- 


-ropean nation ; and indeed, to every nation, however re- 


mote, which cultivates commerce, and is acquainted with 
fiavigation : and that information has moft laudably been 
afforded: The fame enlarged and benevolent fpirit, which 
lias ordered thefe feveral expeditions to be undertaken, has 
alfo taken’ care that the refult of their various difcoveries 
fhould be authentically recorded. And the tranfa&tions of 
the five firft voyages round the world, having in due time 
been communicated, under the authority of his .Majefty’s 
naval minifters; thofe of the fixth which, befides revifiting 
many of the former difcoveries in the fouthern, carried its 
operations into untrodden paths in the northern hemifphere, 
are under the fame fanétion, now fubmitted to the public in 
thefe volumes.’"” 

The editor obferves, that by fhewing what had former- 
ly been done, what {till remained for fubfequent examination 
would be more apparent. He therefore gives an abftra&t of 
the principal objeéts that had been previoufly accomplifhed, 
arranged in fuch a manner, as ferves to unite into one point 
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of view, the various articles which lie fcattered through thie 
voluminous journals already in the hands of the public; 
thofe, he means, compiled by Dr. Hawkefworth ; and that 
which was written by Captain Cook himfelf. 

* The general object of the feveral voyages round the world, un. 
dertaken - the command of his Majeity, prior to that related in 
this work, wasto fearch tor unknown tracts of land that might exiii 
within the bofom of the immenfe expanfe of ocean that occupies 
the whole Southern hemifphere. | 

¢ Within that fpace, fo few refearches had been made, before our 
time, and thofe few refearches had been made fo imperfectly, that 
the refult of them, as communicated to the world in any narration, 
had rather ferved to create uncertainty, than to convey information; 
to deceive the credulous, rather than to fatisfy the judicious inquir- 
er; by blending the true geography of above half the fuperficies of 
the earth, with an endlefs variety of plaufible conjectures, fuggetted 
by ingenious fpeculation ; of idle tales, handed down by obtcure 
tradition; or of bold fictions, invented by deliberate falfehood. 

* It would have been very fortunate, indeed, if five different cir- 
¢umnavigators of the globe, fome of them, at leaft, if not all, in 
¢racks little known, and lefs frequented, had produced no difcove- 
ries, to reward the difficulties and perils unavoidably encountered, 
But the following review will furnifh the moft fatistactory proofs, 
that his Majefty’s inftruétions have been executed with ability; 
and that the repeated vifits of his fhips to the Southern hemifphere, 
have very confiderably added to our ftock of geographical know- 
iedge. 

* I. The South Atlantic Ocean was the firft feene of our ope: 
rations. Falkland’s Iflands had been hitherto barely known to ex- 
ift; buttheirtrue pofition and extent, and every circumftance which 
could render their exiftence of any confequence, remained abfolutely 
undecided, tit! Byron vifited them in 1764. And Captain Mac- 
bride, who followed him thither two years after, having eircumna- 
vigated their coafts,-and taken a compleat furvey, a chart of Falk- 
land’s Iflands has been conftruéted, with fo much accuracy, that 
the coafts of Great Britain, itfelf, are not more authentically laid 
down upon our maps. 

* How little was really known of the ilands in the South At- 
lantic, even fo late as the time of Lord Anfon, we have the moti re- 
markable proofs, in the Hiftory of his voyage. Unavoidab!ly led 
into miftake, by the imperfect materials then in the pofletfion o! 
the world, he had eéalidered Pepys’s Ifland, and Falkland Iiles, a3 
diftinét places, diftant from each other about five degrees of latitude. 
Byron’s refearches having: rectified thts-capital error ; and it is now 
decided, beyond all contradition, that futare navigators will 
pend their time, if they look for Pepys’s I/land in latitude 47° ; it beixs 
mow certain, that. Pepys’s Ifland is no other than thefe iflands of Pais 
land. ‘ 

* Befides the determination of this confiderable point, other lanc’, 
fituated in the South Atlantic, have been brought forward into 
view. If the ifle of Georgia had been formerly feen by La Roche, 
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jn 1675, and by Mr. Guyot in the thip Lion, in 1756, which feems 
to be probable, Captain Cook, in 1775, has made us fully acquainted 
with its extent and true pofition ; cok in the fame year, he added to 
the map of the world Sandwich Land, hitherto not known to exift, and 
the moft Southern difcovery that has been ever accomplifhed.. . 

‘ If. Though the Straits of Magaihaens had been frequently vifit- 
ed, and failed through, by fhips of different nations, before our time, 
a careful examination of its bays, and harbours, and headtands; of 
the numerous iflands it contains, and of the coafts, on both fides, 
that inclofe it; and an exact account of the tides, and currents, 
and foundings, throughout its whole extent, was a tafk, which, if 
Sir John Narborough, and others, had not totally omitted, they 
cannot be faid to have recorded fo fully, as to preclude the utility 
of future inveftigation. This tafk has been ably and ettectually 
performed by Byron, Wellis, and Carteret; whofe tran{actions in 
this Strait, and the chart of it, founded on their obfervations and 
difcoveries, are a moft valuable acceffien to geography. 

“ T1I. Ifthe corre@ information, thus obtained, about every part 
of this celebrated Strait, fhould deter future adventurers from in- 
volving themfelves in the difficulties and embarraflments of a la- 
byrinth, now known to be fo intricate, and the unavoidable fource 
of danger and delay, we have the fatisfaction to have difcovered, 
that a fafer and more expeditious entrance into the Pacific Ocean, 
may be reafonably depended upon. The paflage round Cape Horn, 
has been repeatedly tried, both from the Eaft and from the Weft, 
and ftript of its terrors. We fhall, for the future, be lefs dif- 
couraged by the labours and diftrefles experienced by the fquadrons 
of Lord Anfow and Pizarro, when we recollect, that they were 
obliged to attempt the navigation of thofe feas at an unfavourable 
feafon of the year; and that there was nothing very formidable met 
with there, when they were traverfed by Captain Cook, 

* To this diftinguifhed navigator was referved the honour of be- 
ing the firft, who, from a feries of the moft fatisfactory obfervations, 
beginning at the Weft entrance of the Strait of Magalhaens, and car- 
ried on with unwearied diligence, round Tierra del Fuego, through 
the Strait of Le Maire, has conftructed a chart of the cei ex- 
tremity of America, from which it will appear, how much former 
navigators mutt have been at a lofs to guide themfelves, and what 
advantages will now be enjoyed by thofe who fhall hereafter fail 
round Cape Horn. | 
 * IV. As the voyages of difeovery, undertaken by his Majefty’s 
command, have facihtated the accefs of fhips into the Pacific 
Ocean, they have alfo greatly enlarged our knowledge of its con- 
tents. 

* Though the immenfe expanfe ufually diftinguifhed by this ap- 
pellation, had been navigated by Europeans for near twe centuries 
and a half, by far the greater part of it, particularly to the South 
of the equator, had remained, during all this time, unexplored. 

_~ The great aim of Magalhaens, and of the Spaniards in general, 
rts firft navigators, being merely to arrive, by this paflage, at the 
Moluccas, and the other Afiatic Spice Iflands, every intermediate 
part of the ocean that did not lie contiguous to their Weitern track, 
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which was on the North fide of the equator, of courfe efcaped due 
examination: and if Mendana and Quiros, and fome namelefs con. 
ductors of voyages before them, by deviating from this track, and 
holding a Wetterly one for Callao, within the Southern tropic, 
were io fortunate as to meet with various iflands there, and fo {an- 

ine as to confider thofe iflands as marks of the exiftence of a 
neighbouring Southern continent; in the exploring of which they 
flattered. themfelves they fhould rival the fame of De Gama and 
Columbus ; thefe feeble efforts never led to any effectual difclofure 
of the fuppofed hidden mine inthe New World. On the contrary, 
their voyages being conducted without a judicious plan, and their 
difcoveries. being left imperfect withqut immediate fettlement, or 
fubfequent examination, and fearcely recorded in any well authen- 
ee or accurate narrations, had been almoit forgot; or were fo 
obfcurely remembered, as only to ferve the purpofe of producing 
perplexing debates about their fituation and extent; if not to fug- 
geft doubts about their exittence. 

¢ It feems, ‘indeed, to have become a very early object of policy 
in the Spanifh councils, to difcontinue and to difeourage any farther 
refearches in that quarter. Already mafters of a larger empire on 
the continent of America than they could conviently govern, and 
of richer mines of the precious metals on that continent than they 
could convert into ufe, neither avarice nor ambition furnifhed rea- 
fons for aiming at a frefh acceflion of dominions. And thus, though 
fettled all along the fhores of this Ocean, in a fituation fo commo- 
dious for profecuting difcoveries throughout its wide extent, the 
Spaniards remained fatisfied with a coafting intercourfe between 
their own ports ; never {tretching acrofs the vatt gulph that fepa- 
rates that part of America from Afia, but in an unvarying line of 
navigation; perhaps in a fingle annual fhip, between Acapulco 
and Manilla. 

‘ The tracks of other European navigators of the South Pacific 
Ocean, were, in a great meafure, regulated by thofe of the Spa- 
niards; and confequently limited within the fame narrow bounds. 
with the exception, perhaps, of two inftances only, thofe of Le 
Maire and Roggewein, no fhips of another nation had entered this 
fea, through the Strais of Magalhaens, or round Cape Horn, but 
for the purpofes of clandeftine trade with the Spaniards, or of open 
_hoftilities againit them: purpofes which could not be anfwered, 
without precluding any probable chance of adding much to our 
ftock of difcovery. For it was obvioufly incumbent op all fuch ad- 
venturers, to confine their cr uIZEs within a moderate. diftance ot the 
Spanifh fettlements ; 1n the vicinity of which alone they could hope 
to exercife their commerce, or to execute their predatory and_mill- 
tary operations. Accordingly, foon atter emerging trom the Strait, 
or completing the circuit of Tierra del Fuego, they began to hold 
a northerly courfe, tothe uninhabited ifland of Juan Fernand “Ly 
their ufual fpot of rendezvous and refreflment. And after rang: 
ing along the continent of America, from Chili to California, they 
either reverfed their courfe back to the Atlantic; or, if they ven- 
tured to extend their voyage, by itretching over to Afia, they never 
thought of trying experinents in the unfrequented and unexplored 
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parts of the Ocean; but. chofe the beaten path (ifthe exprefhion 
may be ufed), within the limits of which it was likely that they 
might meet with a Philippine galleon, to make their voyage a 
fitable to themielves; but could have little profpect, if they had 
been defirous, of making it ufeful to the world, by gaining any 
acceflion of new land tothe Map of the World. 

* By the natural operation of thefe caufes, it could not but happen, 
that little progrefs fhould be made’towards obtaining a: full and ac- 
curate knowledge of the South Pavific Ocean. Somettting, how- 
ever, had been attempted by the induitrious, and once enterprifing 
Dutch ; to whom we are indebted for three yoyages, undertaken 
for the purpofes of difcovery ; and. whofe refearches, in the South- 
ern latitudes of this-Ocean, are much better afcertained than are 
thofe of the earlier Spanifh navigators above mentioned. 

‘ Le Maire and Schouten, in 1616, and Roggewein, in 1722, 
wifcly judging, that nothing new could be gained by adhering to 
the ufual paflage on the North fide of the line, traverfed this Ocean 
from Cape Horn to the Eaft Indies, crotling the South tropic; a 
{pace which had been fo feldom, and to ineffectually vilited ; though 
popular belief, fortified by philofophical fpeculation, expected there 
to reap the richett harveft of difcovery. 7 : 

* Tafman, in 1642, in his extenfive circuit from Batavia, through 
the South Indian Ocean, entered the South Pacific, at its greateft 
diftance trom the American fide, where it never had been examined 
before. And his range continued from a high Southern latitude, 
Northward to New Guinea, and the iflands to the Eaft of it near 
the equator, produced intermediate difcoveries, that have rendered 
his voyage memorable in the annals of navigation. ' 

* But ftill, upon the whole, what was effected in thefe three ex- 
peditions, ferved only to fhew how large a field was referved for 
future and more perfevering examination. Their retults had, in- 
deed, enabled geographers to diverlify the vacant uniformity of 
former charts of this Ocean, by the infertion of fome new iflands. 
But the number, and the extent of thefe infertions were fo inconfir 
derable, that they may be faid to appear | re ’ 

Rari, nantes in gurgite vatto; vie | 

And, if the difcoyeries were few, thofe few were made very. im- 
perfectly. Some coafts were approached, but not landed ‘upon; 
and paffed without waiting to examine their extent, and connection 
with thofe that might exiit at no great diftance, If others were 
landed upon, the vifits were, in general, fo tranfient, that it was 
{carcely poffible to build upon a ‘foundation, fo weakly-laid, any, 
information that could even gratify idle curiofity ; much lefs fatis- 
fy philofophical enquiry, or contribute greatly to the fafety, or to 
the fuccefs of futurenavigation” = —— 

The editor, now proceeds to fhew. with what fuccefs his 
Majefty’s fhips have, in their repeated voyages, penetrated 
into the obfcureft receffes of the fouth pacific ocean, by an 
enumeration of their various and very extenfive operations, 
which have drawn up the yeil that had hitherto been thrown 
over the geography of fo great a pars of the globe. Among 
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other important difcoveries which were the refult of their 
Jabours, it now appears, that we have a full knowledge of 
“the'whole circumference of Van “Diemen’s land, which the 
editor calls that fifth part of the world, and which Captain 
Cook fays, ‘* is of larger extent than any other country 
inthe known world, that does not bear the name of a con- 
tineht.” It alfo appears, that New Holland is entirely {e- 
parated from New Guinea; and that New Guinea is not 
only feparated from New Britain; but that New Britain it- 
felf is fubdivided into two feparate large iflands, with many 
{maller intervening. This is a difcovery of the utmoit im- 
rtance to navigation. But what is moft important of 
all, the exiftence of a great fouthern continent, in the 
fouthern ocean, is merely imaginary. Captain Cook was 
inftructed not only to navigate the whole globe, but to cir- 
cumnavigate it in high fouthern latitudes, making fuch tra- 
verfes, from time to time, into every corner of the Pacific 
ocean, not before examined, as might finally and effectually 
~~ yefolve the queftion concerning the exiftence of that conti- 
nent, which had been fo long agitated, and given birth to 
fuch various and bold conjectures. Captain Cook, in his 
perfevering refearches, failed over many an extenfive conti- 
nent, which though fuppofed to have been feen by former 
navigators, at the approach of his fhips, funk into the bo- 
fom of the ocean, and, like the bafele/s fabric of a vifion, left 
uot.a wreck bebind. 

It has been urged, that the exiftence of a fouthern conti- 
nent, is neceflary to preferve the equilibrium between the 
two hemifpheres. But in contequence of Captain Cook’s 
voyage, we have a thorough knowledge of the ftate of the 
fouthern hemifphere, and can pronounce with certainty, 
that the equilibrium of the globe, is effe€tually preferv- 
ed, though the proportion of fea actually failed through, 
leaves no fufficient {pace for the correfponding mafs of land, 
which on {peculative arguments, had been maintained to be ne- 
ceflary. Descoed experience humpbles the confidence of con- 
jeture, and teaches us to purfue thofe paths of experimental 
philofophy, which alone lead with certainty to truth. It 
may here be obferved, that it is often no {mall difcovery, 
that the object of our purfuit is either wholly chimerical, 
or not within the reach of our power. The energy which 
is exhaufted on vain projects, may be happily exercifed on 
fuch as are both attainable and important. 

A perufal of the foregoing fummary of what had been 
done, will enable every one to judge, what was ftill wanting 
to complete the great plan of difcovery. The Southern 
Hemifphcre had, indeed, been repeatedly vifited, and_ its 
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atmoft acceffible extremities been furveyed. But much un- 
cértainty, and, of courfe, great variety of opinion fubfitted, 
as to the navigable extremities of our own hemifphere ; 
particularly, as to the exiftence, or, at leaft, as to the prac- 
ticability of a northern paflage between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans, either by failing eaftward, round Afia, or wef- 
ward, round North America. 

It was obvious that if fuch a paffage could be effected, 
voyages to Japan and China, and, indeed, to the Eaft In- 
dies, would in general, be much fhortened, and confequent- 
ly become more profitable, than voyages by the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘The editor gives a fhort fummary of the va- 
rious unfuccefsful attempts that had been made to find out a 
northern paflage into the fouthern hemifphere, when Capt. 
Cook, on the the 6th day of July, 1776, received a com- 
miffion, with fecret initrucétions, to conduét the expedition, 
the hiftory of which is prefented to the public in thefe vo- 
lumes : an expedition, as the editor obferves, which would 
expofe him to the toils and perils of a: third circumnaviga- 
tion, by atrack hitherto unattempted. ‘The ufual plan of 
difcovery was reverfed ; and inftead of a. paflage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, one from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. was to be attempted. 

The fecret inftructions of the Admiralty, ** For Captain 
James Cook, commander of his Majefty’s fhip the Refolu- 
tion:’”’ as alfo thofe, ‘* To Lieutenant James Young, 
commanding the Lion armed veflel,” dated March 13, 
1777, are inferted at full length. Mr. Young was direéted 
to proceed from Davis’s Straits to Baffin’s Bay, with a view 
to explore the weftern fhores thereof, and to endeavour to 
find a paflage, on that fide, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The inftru€tions to both thefe navigators are conceived 
with the moit enlarged knowledge, liberal views, and great 
zeal for the fuccefs of their expeditions. They do much 
honour to the Lords of the Admiralty. The editor takes 
every opportunity, as he ought, to do juftice to the muni- 
ficence of the King, the abilities and ardour of his Naval 
Minifters, and the fervices of all perfons who eminently 
contributed to the accomplifhment of the voyage, which he 
publifhes to the world. ens 

The editor next enters into a pretty long illnftration of 
the wifdom and propriety of the inftructions that were given 
to Captain Cook and Lieutenant Young. Inthe courfe of 
what he fays on this fubjeét, he makes it evident, that ma- 
nv fketches of pretended difcoveries, that we meet ‘with in 
fome maps are wholly fictitious; and that, what is now 
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for the frit time authentically Jaid before the public, with 
regard to the dilcoverics made by the Hudifon’s Bay compa- 
ny, was well known to Lord Sandwich ; and that the inti- 
mate conneétion of thofe difcoveries with the plan of the 
voyage, of courfe, regulated the initruétions giyen to Capt. 
Cook. 

And now, favs the editor, it is evident, that the inftruc- 
tion to the Captain, not to lofe time in exploring rivers or inlets, 
er upon any other account, till be got into the Matituds. e of 65°. 
was judicioufly framed; as there were indubitable proofs 
that no paflage exifted fo far to the fouth, as any part of 
Hudfon’s Bay, and that, if a paflage could be effected at all, 
part of it at leaft, mutt be traverfed by the thips as far to 
the northward, as the latitude 72°. where Mr. Hearne 
(whofe journey thirteen hundred miles over land from the 
coafts of Hudfon’s Bay, he had defcribed) arrived at the fea, 
The merit of Capt. Cook, and the importance of his difcove- 
ries, is illuftrated ~ a comparifon of them with thofe of other 
navigarors, particularly Beering, and the Spaniard De Fonte. 

‘The review that is taken in the introduction, of the pre- 
ceding voyages, and the general outline therein fketched of 
the tranfactions of the iatt, will ferve to give a juft notion 
of the whole plan of difcovery executed by his Majetty’s 
commands. - To thofe who poffefs an enlarged way of 
thinking, it will appear evident, that a variety of ufeful pur- 
pofes mutt have been effected by thefe refearches. But there 
are others, no doubt, who, too diffident of their own abili- 
ties, or too indolent to exert them, would with to have their 
reflection affifted, by an enumeration of what thofe ufeful 
purpofes are. Such an enumeration ts given, in a very able 
mannet, by the editor; and we are perfuaded, that we cannot 
pA a more acceptable fervice to our readers, than to lay 
ofors them an abitraét of it. 

. It may be confidered as one great advantage accruing 
to shia world, from our late furveys of the globe, that they 
have confuted fanciful theories, too likely to give birth ta 
impracticable undertakings. 

2. Our voyages will benefit the world, not only by dif- 
couraging future unprofitable fearches, but alfo by leffening 
the dangers and diftrefles form.rly experienced in thofe feas, 
which are within the line of commerce and navigation now 
aftually fubfifting. Hence we may indulge the pleafing 
hope, that frefh branches of commerce, even in our own 
time, may he attempted and carried on with fuccefs. But, 
if we look forward to future ages, and to future changes 1 
the hiftory of commerce, by recolleéting its various patt re- 
volutions and migrations, we may be allowed to pleate our- 
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felves with the idea.of its finding its way, at laft, throughout 
the extent of the regions with which aur yoyages have o- 
pened an intercourfe. 

3. The purfuits of Aftronomy are, indeed, a moft dignified 
exercife of the powers of the human mind. But while: we 
direct our ftudies to diftant worlds, which, after all our ex- 
ertions, we mutt content ourfelves with haying barely dif- 
covered to exift, it would be a ftrange negleét, indeed, and 
would argue a moft culpable-want of. rational curiofity, if we 
did not ufe our beft endeavours to arrive at the full acquaint- 
ance with the contents of .our planet; of that little {pot in 
the immenfe uniyerfe, on which we haye been placed, and 
the utmoft limits of which, at leaft, its, habitable parts, we 
‘poffefs the means of afcertaining and detcribing, by actual ex- 
amination, 

4. Itis fortunate for the interefts of knowledge, that ac- 
quifitions in any one branch, generally, and indeed unavoid- 
ably, lead to acquifitions in other branches, perhaps, of ftill 
greater confequence ; and that we cannot even gratify mere 
curiofity, without being rewarded with valuable inftruétion. 
Voyages, in which new oceans have been traverfed, and in 
which new countries have been vifited, can fearcely ever be 
performed, without bringing forward to our view frefth ob- 
jects of fcience. In the particular voyages now under confi- 
deration, befides naval officers, {killed at once to examine 
the coafts they might approach, and delineate them accu- 
rately upon their charts, artifts were engaged, who, by their 
drawings, might illuftrate what could be only imperfectly de- 
{cribed, mathematicians who might treafure -up an extenfive 
feries of {cientific obfervations, and perfons verfed in the ya- 
rious departments of the hiftory of nature, who might col- 
le&t, or record, all that they fhould find new and valuable 
throughout the wide extent of their refearches. Hence great 
improvements in what may be called nautical aftronomy; new 
and important difcoveries relating to the rife and times of 
flowing of tides; and to the direction and force of currents 
atfea. An extenhiee foundation has alfo been laid for im- 
provements in magneti{m, for difcovering the caufe and po- 
larity of the needle, and a theory of its variations, by the 
number and variety of the obfervations and experiments 
which have been made, both on the variation.and dip, in al-. 
‘moft all the parts of the world. Experiments have alfo been 
made, in confequence of the late voyages, on the effects of 
gravity, in different and very diftant places, which may ferve 
to increafe our ftock of natural knowledge. From the fame 
fource of information we have learned, that the phenome- 
non ufually called the Aurora borealis, is not peculiar to high 
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northern latitudes, but belongs equally to all cold climates, 

whether they be North or South. The ftores of botany, 

too, have been increafed; and, what is moift important of 
all, a poffibility has been difcovered of preferving health 
amongtt a numerous fhip’s company for a great length of 
time, amidft great varieties of climate, and continued hard- 

fhips and fatigues. 

Let us not forget another very important object of ftudy, 
for which thefe voyages have afforded to the {peculative phi- 
lofopher ample materials :_the ftudy of human nature in va- 
rious fituations, as interefting as they are uncommon. The 
iflands which our etfterprifing difcoverers vifited in the centre 
of the South Pacific Ocean, and which are, indeed, the principal 
fcenes of their operations, were untrodden ground. The in- 
habitants, as far as could be obferved, were unmixed with 
any different tribe, by occafional intercourfe, fubfequent to 
their own original fettlement there ; left intirely to their own 
powers for every art of life; and to their own remote tradi- 
tions, for every political or religious cuftom or inftitution ; 
uninformed by fcience ; unimproved by education ; in fhort, 
a fit foil from whence a careful obferver could collect faéts 
for forming a judgment how far unaffifted human nature will 
be apt to degenerate ; and in what refpetts it can ever be able 
to excel. Who could have thought that the brutal. ferocity 
of feeding upon human flefh, and the horrid fuperftition of 
offering human facrifices, fhould be found to exift amongtt 
the natives lately difcovered in the Pacific Ocean, who, in 
other refpeéts, appear to be no ftrangers te the fine feelings 
of humanity, to have arrived at a certain ftage of focial life, 
and to be habituated to fubordination and government, 
which tend fo naturally to reprefs the ebullitions of wild paf- 
fion, and expand the jatent powers of the underftanding? O., 
if we turn from this melancholy picture, can we obferve 
without aftonifhment, to what a degree of perfection the 
fame tribe have carried their favourite amufements, the plain- 
tive fongs of their women, their dramatic entertainments, 
their dahces; the orations of their.chiefs; the folemnity ot 
their religious proceffions ;_ their arts and manufaétures ; 
their contrivances to fupply the want of proper materials, and 
of effective tools and machines, and the wonderful produc- 
tions of their perfevering labour under a complication of dif- 
advantages; their cloth and their mats; their weapons ; 
their fifhing inftruments; their ornaments; their utenfils; 
which in defign and in execution may vie with whatever mo- 
dern Europe, or claffical antiquity can exhibit? 


[To be continued in our next. } 
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Art. II. The prefent State of the Ottoman Empire. Containing a 
more accurate and interefting Account of the Reiigion, Govern- 
ment, Military Eftablifhment, Manners, Cultoms, and Amufe- 
ments of the Turks than any yet extant. Including a particular 
Defcription of the Court and Seraglio of the Grand Signior. 
And interfperfed with many fingular and entertaining Anecdotes. 
Tranflated trom the French Manutcript of Elias Habetci, many 
Years Refident at Conftantinople, in the Service of the Grand 
Signior. 8vo. boards. Baldwin. 


T is acommon obfervation, that the affairs of Turke 

are very imperfectly known; and the jealoufy of the 
Porte is appealed to, as the capfe of the difficulty with 
which any informations of confequence with regard to it, are 
obtained. Accordingly, there have been few publications 
of any value concerning the Ottoman Empire; and the 
curiofity of the a is infinitely piqued to arrive at a 
knowledge, oppoied by obftacles which are underftood to be 
nearly infurmountable. 

The author of the prefent performance has uncommon 
pretenfions ; and deferves, in Fine degree, to be attended 
to. He declares, in the moft folemn manner, that he is by 
birth a Greek. He affirms, that when an. infant, he was 
carried to Conftantinople ; and that he was brought up 
there by an uncle, who enjoyed a place of honour and con- 
fidence in the Seraglio. He ttates, that his perfonal atten- 
dance upon this relation was long, and not without inftruc- 
tion; and that he was afterwards employed as Secretary to 
a Grand Vizier in the reign of the late Muftapha III. 
Thefe opportunities were too important to be neglected by 
him; and he avers, that in confequence of them, he ac- 
quired a perfe&t knowledge of many curious particulars, 
which no traveller, however recommended, and no ambaf- 
fador, however artful, could poffibly attain. —- 

Details of this kind are very flattering, and ferve to im- 
prefs the reader with the moft favourable hopes. “No deci- 
five vouchers, however, eftablifh their authenticity; and it 
is impoffible to perufe them without a mixture of uncertain- 
ty and doubt. 

It is proper, notwithftanding, to confefs, that this volume 
holds out to obfervation, many inftructive and curious par- 
ticulars in relation to the religion, the civil government, 
the military eftablifhments, the manners, cuftoms, and a- 
mufements of the Turks. 

On the fubje&t of the Turkifh feraglio, the author exhi- 
bits feveral articles of information, which while they are 
new, bear the femblance of truth. Upon the government 
and policy of the Ottoman empire, he is full and circum- 
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ftantial. Its civiland military forms and ufages are defcrify- 
éd by him with an iriterefting minutenefs. He affords ma- 
ny obfervations concerning its commerce; and there are in- 
terfperfed through his a eee a variety of anecdotes, 
The fketch, however, which he gives of the T'urkifh Hitto- 
ry is moft imperfect. 

- Of the Author it cannot be affirmed, that his abilities are 
of the higheft order. He is evidently unequal to the tafk he 
has undertaken ; and the opporttnities he enjoyed of making 
acquifitions,- were greater than he could improve. It is ge- 
nerally to be regretted, that fo few men of genius have been 
feized with the paffion for travel. Forcommon obfervers, 
carrying no penetrating eye, perceive not the objects of the 
greateft curiofity and ufefulnefs. | 

In his work; the author not unfrequently betrays a pro- 
pénfity for wonder and admiration, which is the undoubted 
characteriftic of a limited and uncultivated underftanding, 
He is alfo deficient in precifion ; and if a writer of greater 
talents were to build upon his information, he would find 
his faéts to be indiftiné&. His manner too is defultory ; 
and we difcern not in his book that order and difpofition of 
parts which illuftrate the writings of fuperior men, 

This volume, however, is not without utility ; and till a 
more perfect: performance, on its fubjeét, fhall make its ap- 
pearance, it deferves to be read. As a fpecimen from which 
to- judge of its merit, we fhall fubmit to our readers, the 
account it exhibits of the Ottoman marine force, and of its 
departinents. , 

* Every part of the military eftablifhment of the Ottoman empire 
at this hour announces its decline, but none fo evidently as the weak 
ftate ofits Marine ;. not only. with refpect to the want of a proper 
number of fhips of war,. but likewife of good feamen, and valiant 
officers. In former times, the -Turkifh fleets were almoft innuimer- 
able; but, fince the war of Candia, againft the republic of Venice, 
which laftcd twenty-one years, mo formidable fleet has been fent to 
fea by the Porte. The very great and continual lofles the Turks 
faftainéd daring that war, give birth te a-faying familiar in the mouths 
of Ottoman fubjects: ‘* that God made the land for them, and the 
“¢ fea for the Chriftians.” 

‘ But the total deftruction of the-marine force of the empire was 
rot accomplifhed till the laft war.againit the Ruffians. It was re- 
ferved for the brave Vice-Admiral Elphinftone (a native of England) 
who commanded a fmall Ruffian fquadron in the Archipelago, to put 
a finifhing hand to the fmall remains of power the Turks pofleffed t 
fea. After having driven their fuperior fleet entirely out of the 
Archipélago, he purfued them, till he forced them to take fhelter 1m 
the bay of Cefimi, oppofite the Ifle of Scios; there; by his skill 
and Bravery, he oblized-them to fun their fhips on fhore, and, not- 
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part of the fleet. ‘This action rendered his name fo tremendous to 
the Turks in thofe parts, that I have heard them quiet their chil- 
dren, by telling them that Elphinitone was coming. It is true, that, 
after the peace, the indefatigable Hafen Bachi, the prefent High 
Admiral of the empire, exerted himfelf in 4 fignal manner to reé- 
ftore their Marine; and in three years he had forty fail of the line 
at Conttantinople, fit for immediate fervice, befides feveral others in 
different ports of the empire ; but, for want of experienced officers, 
many of thefe were wrecked in the Black Sea; fo that at this time 
they have not halt the number of fhips requifite to guard the feas, 
coafts, maritime provinces, and iflands. belunging to their extenfive 
empire. 

‘ The principal officers who have the command of a fleet are per- 
fons who have no {kill in marine affairs. The High Admiral, whom 
we have juit named, is one of the mott refpectable perfonages in the 
empire ; he is a native of Algiers, and has had great experience in 
the building and equipping of fleets, but his office goes no farthet 
than a general in{fpection and deftination of all the fleets of the em- 
pire. The command of them at fea is put into other hands, and by 
what I have feen in the laft war, they could not have fallen into 
worfe ; almoit all their officers on board their fhips being indolent, 
cowardly, or fottifh; in fhort, they dreaded the fight of a Ruffian 
cock-boat, and made ufe of every trifling excufe to avoid bringing 
their fhips to action: when they were forced into engagements, by 
the impoffibility of getting away, a running fight was all that they 
maintained, and with the firtt opportunity, they were fure to crowd 
all their fail, and make the beft of their way for fome port. 

_ © Each fhip has a captain commanding her, and two principal of- 
ficers under him, the mafter and fub-matter ; befides thefe, there 
are fome fubalterns, including the pilots. ‘ 

‘ The Terfkana-Amini, or Lieutenant tothe High Admiral, gene- 
tally commands the fleet upon any expedition, or when it puts to fea 
to defend the coatts. mee 

* The captains of galleys are called Begs; they are all vefy rich, 
belong to the beift families, and are generally Bafhaws with two Tails, 
to whom are affigned the revenues of certain land for their falaries, 
and the maintenance of their veffels ; or,_in heu thereof, the Sul- 
tan gives them the government of fome maritime place, fuch as Mi- 
telene, Rhodes, Scios, Sc. He likewife provides the hull of the galley, 
and adds a certain fum to arm her: the equipment, provifions, and 
men mutt be found by the Bey. — 

© They have likewife galliots, and other {mall veffels, which they 
call Cungiabai, alimoft like brigantines, that are very ufeful in the 
navigation of the Black-Sea, becaufe they are light, and draw 
but little water. All thefe finaller veffels are under the direétion of 
the Menexi-Bey, or general. of the galleys, who has for his falary the 
revenues of fome of the valuableithinds in the Archipelago. And it 
is Yery remarkable that the commanders. of thefe inferior claffes of 
their Marine have the precedence, and are more refpected than thofe 
who command their firtt rate fhips, and their great fleets : if the rea- 
fon of this is deinanded, the Muffulmen teply, that it is founded on 
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* Three different rates of thips compofe the Turkifh armaments, 
Thofe of three decks are the firft. The length of thefe is 60 ells, 
and the ell of the Arfenal of Conftantinople contains two geometrical 
feet and a half. Each of thefe fhips carries 106 pieces of brafs can- 
non: and, in order to render fuch an unwieldy machine a little ma- 
nageable, the mafts and thc fails are of an enormous fize. The 
equipage of thefe fhips amounts to 1200 men, called Levant, 
befides 100 Greck failors to manage the rigging. The wages of the 
Levants are 60 piaftres for fix months, and for the winter months 
they are difcharged, receiving no wages during their abfence ; but 
they ferve in expectation of penfions for lite, if they fignalize them- 
felves. 

* The fecond rates are called Sultanas; they are 34 ells long, 
carry 66 guns, 800 Levants, and 100 Greek failors. The third rates 
are called Caravailes; they meafure 40 ells, are built like frigates, 
and mount from 36 to 45 pieces of cannon; their equipage confit 
of 200 Levants, and 30 Greek failors. 

* The Ottoman fhips are aimoft all built by Greeks from the Archi- 
pelago, and though they are totally deficient in theory, being ignorant 
of any rules but thofe of practice, they are fo well built, and their 
beauty and gooreeses is fo furprifing, that they are not furpafled by 
any of the fhips of the moft polifhed nations in Europe. All the 
hull of the flip that is under water is built of oak; but the upper 
works are of fir, which makes them lighter, and alfo lefs dangerous 
to the crews.in time of action, forthe fir does not fly off in fplinters 
like the oak. The external parts are joined to the internal by pegs ot 
hard wood. Such are the fixed orders for the conftruction of Turk- 
ifh fhips of war; but the avarice and perfidy of the builders makes 
them violate all orders: fuperftition likewife is at the bottom ; for 
the Greeks, knowing that thefe fhips are to be employed by Maho- 
metans againft Chriffians, take care to introduce rotten wood and 
broken planks in the moft concealed parts, and the contractors 
make a confiderable profit, by fubftituting wooden pegs where 
they fhould ufe large iron nails. Befides thefe frauds, the fol- 
lowing circumftances contribute to render their fhips lefs dur- 
able than thofe of other nations. The mafts are made of feveral 
pieces of wood, joined one above another, and fecured with iron. 
The {fails are made with cotton: they take the wind better, and are 
more manageable than linen, but they foon tear and wear out. The 
cordage is wretched, and will neither laft half.the time, nor bear 
half the ftrefs of other ropes. The quantity of tallow they put 
about the cordage, to {pare their labour, is incredible, and what 
they confume upon the hull of the fhip is in the proportion of fifty 
pounds, to one ufed on board the fhips of other countries ; confe- 
quently, this article alone is an enormous charge in the equipment of 
their fleets. 

‘ The Marine Arfenal of Conttantinople is fituated upon the Porte, 
in that part of it appofite the city, where it begins to widen. One 

rt of this Arfenal is fet apart for building large fhips, and the other 
ot {mall veffels. A very large dome was built, to fecure them while 
on the ftocks, from the injuries of the weather; but whether it be 


from cuftom, or for convenience, the large thips are always built a 
the 
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the open air, and the dome is only ufed for the conftruction of the 
galleys and galliots, All the magazines for the fervice of the fleet are 
within the inclofure of this Arfenal, the circumferénce of which 1s 
about three miles, and it is well fecured from fire and thieves, by a 
ftrong ftone wall; the magazines are covered with lead ; their num- 
ber is greatly increafed of late years, and they are full of ftores of all 
forts. ‘This thort account of the Arfenal was neceflary in this place, 
as introductory to the next article, but it will be enlargedin the gene- 
ral defeription of the public edifices of Conftantinople. 

* The Capitan-Bachi, or High Admiral, refides in the Arfenal, of 
which he has the whole command and fupreme infpection. In his,ab- 
fence, the Terfkana-Amini, or the Perveyor of the fleet, muft refide 
there. Itis the duty of the Capitan-Bachi to take care to furnifh the 
magazines with all the articles neceffary for the conftruction and 
equipment of the fleet, and to have a plentiful ftock in hand. It is 
his fault, if this is neglected, and he would certainly be depofed, per- 
haps ftrangled, if the magazines were not always full; becaufe wood, 
iron, and fails are to be had at a very fhort notice, in the greateft 
abundance, at a {mall diftance from Conftantinople. 

* It is likewife his function to provide failors in time of war, and 
of thefe there ought to be no want, fince the city of Conftantinople 
alone might fupply 30,000; and the Archipelago is full of them. 
Yet, during the laft war, he was obliged to compel artizans and 
fhopkeepers to ferve on board the fleet as failors, which was owing 
to the failures of government, in not paying the wages of regular 
failors, upon former occafions ; a circumftance which has greatly 
contributed to the decline of the maritime ftrength of the empire. 

* Another method taken by the Porte to fupply the want of feamen 
was, to oblige the iflands of the Archipelago to furnifh’a quota of 
fips and failors, according to antient cuftom: the fuccours which 
the government has a right to demand from its dependencies when a 
war breaks out are as follows :—Four fhips from Algiers, completely 
armed and manned. Three from Tripoly, Three from Tuxis And 
from Egypt, twenty-four Cajrines, merchant-fhips in time of peace, 
but in time of war turned into armed veflels, mounting 50 guns, and’ 
having 600 men, far fuperior, in point of bravery and {kill in mans 
teuvring a fhip, to any other feaman in the Ottoman fervice, How- 
ever, of all thefe fuccours, fcarce any arrived during the laft war, 
fo little was the refentment of an enfecbled empire to Be dreaded by 
its dependent governments. The ftates of Barbary made frivolous ex- 
cufes; only one Cayrine was fent from Egypt; and the Dulcigners 
were the only people who had the courage or fidelity to put to fea 
with a fiet in fearch of the enemy; but they were defeated, and 


difperfed by the Rufian fquadron, under the command of Vice-Ad- 


miral Elphinftone.’ 

The materials of this work, we aré told, were minuted 
down originally in the Arabic language; and from the Ara- 
bic it was tranflated by the author into French. From the 

rench it was turned into Englifh by the perfon who has 
ated as the editor; but his name appears not to the publi- 
cation.. With regard to compofition and ftyle, this volume 
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has no pretenfions to praife. The diétion is neither pure, 
nor elegant. : 





eee 


Art. HI. The Diary of the late George Bubb Dodington, Baron of 
Meicombe Regis; from March 8, 1748-9 to February 6, 1761. 
With an Appendix, containing fome curious and intereiting 
Papers, which are either referred to, or alluded to in the Diary. 
Now. firft publifhed trom his Lordfhip’s original Manufcripts. 
By Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, 8vo. 7s. G. and J. Wilkie. 

EMOIRS, Diaries, or by whatever name that fpeciés 

M of writing is diftinguifhed, which relates occurrences 

in a familiar, eafy, and fomewhat carelefs manner, afford a 

very agreeable entertainment, and are often fraught with im- 

_ portant information, as well as ufeful leffons to the reflecting 

reader. Events which the pomp of hiftory derives from 

fplendid views of politics are often found to have originated 

in the meaneft paffions, and the moft foolifh caprices. A 

late celebrated genius * was fo much convinced of this truth, 

that wherever a great ation may with equal probability be 
traced'to a great or to a trifling caufe, he almoft conftantly 
gives the preference to the latter. 

_ Jt is true, that the writers of Memoirs, if they intend a: 

the time of writing, to postin them to the world, have an 

Opporsanity of mifreprefenting facts and charafters : and, if 

they have been themfelves concerned in the tranfadtions thev 

record, they are under ftrong temptations to mifrepretfent 
them. The Diary under review, notwithitanding what has 
been urged by the Editor, does not feem to have been written 
with a view to publication. A CarpDAwn may freely con- 
fefs that he was falfe, abje&, and fervile ; ‘but there was no- 
thing fo wild and exotic in the charaéter of Mr. Doddington, 
as to juftify the fuppofition, that he was fo totally indifferent 
to pofthumous fame, as to wifh to appear to pofterity in fuch 
odrus colours.. It is well known, how much he was at- 
tached to the Poet Thomfon, and how well pleafed with 
the adulatory addrefs in the introdu€tion to the poem o! 
SUMMER. | 
‘ And thou, my vouthful mufe’s early friend, 
In whom the human graces all unite : 
Pure light of mind, and 'tendernefs of heart; 
Genius, and wifdom; the gay focial fenfe, 
By decency chaftifed ; goodnefs and wit, 
In feldom-meeting harmony combin’d; 
Unblemifh’d honour, and an attive zeal 
For Britain’s glory, liberty, and man; 


—— ae 





* Voltaire. 
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© DopinctTown! attend my rural fong ; 
Stoop to my theme, infpirit every line, 
And teach me to deferve thy = applaufe.’ 
THOMSON, 

It is not probable that the man who delighted in fach 
praife as this, thould difcover te the world, as this diary cer- 
tainly does, the felfifhnefs, the treachery, and the fervility of 
his nature. On Thomfon’s addrefs.compared with the fe: 
chara&ter of Dodington, we may farther obferve, that poets, 
ftiil more than hiftorians, are apt to exlnbit falfe views of the 
perfonages they introduce into their compofitions. 

Lord Melcombe was a man of quick parts, and fhrewd ob- 
fervation; and moved in a high {phere in the political world. 
Tt is to be prefumed, therefore, that whatever he remarks is 
worthy of attention; and nothing is wanting to give the 
greateit credit and authority to thefe memoirs, but to prove 
that they were written on the fpur of occafion,.and from the 
impulfe of truth, without any regard to fame. To the ar- 
gument we have ‘already urged, to thew ‘that this was really 
the cafe, we may add, that the diary carries on the. face of it 
evident marks of truth and fidelity. It has that negligence 
and naivet?, and juftnefs and precifion of defeription, which 
truth and aétual obfervation infpire; but which it is difficult 
indeed for defign to imitate. What the Editor has advanced 
to thew that Lord Melcombe defigned this Diary for publi- 
cation, is by no means convincing, and is only a forced and 
aukward defence of his own conduét for publithing i it. Itis, 
however, fit that our readers have an opportunity of judging 
for themfelves on this fubjett. 

‘ The following Diary is printed from a manufcript of. the late 


‘Lord Melcombe’s, and as the reader may be inquifitive to know the 


fiages, through which it came into my poffeffion, I fhall briefly fa- 
tisfy his curiofity. 

© Lord Melcombe died in the year 1762, and bequeathed his whole 
Property (a few legacies excepted) to his coufin, the late ‘Chomas 

yndham of Hammerfmith. 

* Mr. Thomas Wyndham, who died in the year 1777, left, among 
many other kind remembrances, a claufe in his will in-the following 
words * I give to Henry Penruddocke Wyndham all my books, and 
all the band” Lord Melcombe’s political papers, letters, and poems, 
requefting of him not to print or publifh any of them, ‘but thofe that 
are proper to be made publick, and fuch only, as may, in fome de- 
gree, do honour to his. memory.” 

* The latter part of this claufe has, hitherto, made me hefitate on 
the propriety of making his Lordfhip’s Diary publick ; ; tor although 
it may reflect a confiderabie degree ot honour on his Lordfhip’s abi- 
lities, ‘yet, in my Opinion, it thews his political conduét, (however 
palliated. by the ingenuity of his own pen) to have been wholly di- 
rected by the bafe motives of avarice, v anity, and felfifhnefs, 
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* What, befide thefe motives, induced him to quit the fervice of 
George II. and to prefer the protection of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, to that of his old mafter? alas! he could not then forefee 
the black cloud, which was preparing to obfcure the glory of the 
rifing fun, and to blaft the hopes of all its worfhippers. 

‘ What, befide thefe motives, made his Lordfhip difcontented 
and miferable, while he remained in the court of that Prince? a 
party was, there, quickly combined againft him, whieh, unfortu- 
nately for Lord Melcombe, was actuated by the fame felfith prin- 
ciples, as he himfelf was. 7 

‘ What, befide thefe motives, tempted him, after the death of 
the Prince of Wales, to court the Pelhams with the moft abject and 
fawning fervility, and, at the fame time, in fecret oppofition to his 
great patronefs, the Princefs Dowager ? 

* But all this may be ftrictly honourable within the verge of a 
court; and, on this account, I could patiently hear his Lordhhip re- 
commend Mr. Ralph, as a very honeft man, and in the fame pages 
inform us; that he was ready to be hired to any caufe; that he ac- 
tually put himfelf to auction to the two contending parties (the 
Bedford and Pelhams) and that, after feveral biddings, the Aonef 
Mr. Ralph was bought by the Pethams. 

* However, I cannot patiently forgive the violent declamation of 
his Lordthip againit ** the low and venal wretches of Bridgewater ;” 
as if a bribe, taken by a miferable voter, and, poflibly, for the fup- 
port of a numerous and indigent family, was more difhonourabie, 
than a place or penfion, enjoyed or coveted by the opulent, for the 
fole purpofes, either of accumulating riches, or of extending the 
ary of pride and power. 

‘ I am aware that, in treating the character of my Author thus 
freely, I fhall appear as a very extraordinary Editor, the practice ot 
whont has generally been, to prefer flattery to truth, and partiality to 
juttice. But it may be worth confidering, whether my method or the 
common one isthe lefs injurious to the character of an Author ; and 
whether the reader mey not be more inclined to overlook or pardon 
thofe errors, which he is previoufly inftructed to expeét, than he 
would be, if every page contradicted the favourable impreffions 
which the Editor had been induftrioufly labouring to fix on his 
mind. 

¢ But it is now time to anfwer a very natural queftion, how could 
I, with fuch fentiments of the Diary, venture to publifh it, con- 
fiitent with the claufe in the will ? 

‘ To what I have fuid before, that the Diary was written by Lord 
Melcombe, I fhall add, that every part of it .was carefully copied 
from reugh drafts, and that fearcely a blot or correétion is to b: 
feen throughout the wholes ‘Fhe month alfo, and each: day of the 
week, is accurately infcribed on the margin, with his own pen, 12 
printing characters. : | 

¢‘ From thefe circumftances I conclude, that Lord. Melcombe 
wrote for the public, and that he intended his Diary fhould, in 
future feafon, be produced to light: it is alfo manifeft, that his 
Lordfhip meant it as an apology for his political conduét, and ar 
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he could not write it merely for amufement, or folely for his own 
retrofpection, or for the private perufal only of his heirs. 

‘ The late Mr. Wyndham, through whofe hands the MS. came 
to me, was of this opinion. 

‘ It feems therefore that, in publifhing this Diary, I am certainly 
fulfilling Lord Melcombe’s defign, and doing what he anticipated 
fome one or other fhould do; it is to be fuppofed that, in his opi- 
nion, there is nothing difhonourable in the Diary, and to his judg- 
ment I am in duty bound to facrifice my own: the prejudices, per- 
haps, of education have inftilled in my mind ideas of honour, very 
ditterent from thofe of his Lord{hip, which —— 
putavi 








Stultus ego huic nofire fimiles 

* But, notwithitanding, if I thought that any part of the Diary 
would tend to make one worthy chara¢ter unhappy, er caufe the 
fmalleft injury to the common good, I fhould, without hefitstion, 
fupprefs it: nay, I would inftantly commit it to the flames, left it 
might hereafter be productive of thofe confequences. 

* If, on the contrary, by unveiling the myfterious intrigues of a 
court, and by expofing the latent caufes of oppofition, the Diary 
teaches us, that both one and the other may act from the fame 
interefted and corrupt principle; it may then make us cautioutly dif- 
fident of the motives of either, and the country gentlemen, in par- 
ticular, may learn from it, that they have as much to dread from 
thofe, who are in purfuit of power, as from thofe in actual poflef- 
fion of it; from thofe, who are, hopefully, working in the cold 
climate of difappointment, as from thofe, who are luxurioufly bafk- 
ing in the funfhine of enjoyment. 

* The Diary may even animate thofe gentlemen to the love of 
true patriotifm, and, probably, inftruct them to be more attentive 
to the mea/ures of Adininiftration, than to the perties which form it ; 
and may check and controul that reftlefs averiion to all government, 
fo prevalent amongit them, and againft which, the bef Minitter is 
no more fecure than the wortt. 

* For have we not fometimes feen ? when, after a long and la- 
horious ftruggle, they have at Jength placed their favourite pilot at 
the helm ; that, before they have fuffered him to hold the rudder 
for one voyage, they have been as violent in their efforts of remoy- 
ing him, as they had been in railing him to it ? 





* I think it neceflary to obferve, that 1 have not publithed the 
Diary quite entire, 4s it would be no entertainment to the reader to 
be informed, who daily dined with his Lordfhip, ory whom he met at 
the tables of other people. 

* Such and fome other trivial particulars I have omitted, but I 
have been careful not to alter any part of the original writing, for, 
though fome obfcurities darken a few paflages (which, indeed, might 
naturally be expeéted from his Lordfhip’s circumftantial manner of 
reciting long converfations) yet, I have not prefumed to give them 
my explanation, being of opinion that the reader has an equal right, 
with myfelf, to put his own conftruction upon them. 
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* Some trifling anecdotes, however, may ftill appear in the pre 
fent volume, fuch as the difputes of the Dorfet family ; the Bridge. 

water, and other elections, &c. but thefe are fo interwoven and con- 
nected with the general matter, and fo often referred to, that | 
could not, with propricty, reject them, left the whole might, othcr- 
wife, feem embarraffed and unintelligible.’ 

The whole of this Diary is curious and interefting ; but 
particularly what relates to the politics and intrigues at = 
eefter-houfe, the feat of the Princefs Dowager of Wales ; 
lady who appears, from this Diary, to have been mations 
with great virtue and an excellent underftanding. ‘Fhe fol- 
lowing are {pecimens of Lord Melcombe’s Diary. 

* February 8, 1753. 

¢ I waited on the Princefs and faw her alone, 1 éntertained her 
with town talk, and pleafantries that had paffed where I dined. She 
began, atonce, by faying fhe: had good news to'tell me: that they 
were very happy in their family ; that the new Bifhop gave great 
fatisfaction ; that he feemed to take great care, and in a proper man- 
ner: and that the children took to him, and feemed mightily 
pleafed. I faid, I was very glad that all their Royal Highneffes 
were pleafed with the Biffiop, whom I did not know by ficht, but 
‘that fhe would give me leave to hope, that they were all very well 
pleafed with the new Governor alfo, who was my very good friend, 
and for whom I had a very great regard. She replied, yes, indeed ; 
that fhe was but little acqtiainted with him, but fram all the faw, fhe 
had a very good opinion of him; that he was very well bred, very 
complaifant, and attentive, &c. and the children liked him ex. 
tremely : but, fays flie, I look upon a Governor as a fort of pa. 
geant, a man of quality for fhow, &c. I {tick to the learning as the 

chief point: you know how backward they were, when we were 
together, and I am fure, you don’t think them much improved 
‘fince. It may be that itis not, yet, too late to acquire a compe- 
tence, and that js what F am mott folicitous about; and if this man, 
by his manner, fhould hit upon the means of giving them that, I 
fhall be mightily pleafed. ‘The Bifhop of Norwich was fo confufed, 
that one could never tell what he meant, and the childrdn were not at 
all pleafed with him. I faid, that the whole tranfaction was a very 
odd thing, that, certainly, there mutt be fome bottom to it, which 
we at a diitance could not difcern. She replied, fhe thought fo; 
that the ftories about the hiftory of the Pere d’Orleans was falte: 
the only little difpute, between the Bifhop and Prince Edward, was 
about le Pere Perefix’s hiftory of Henry the 1Vth, and that was no- 
thing at all to produce fuch confequences. That there mutt be po- 
liticks at the bottom: that there was a {tory of the Billiop’s having 
faid, that Murray, (the Solicitor General} when he was firft ap- 

ointed, told him that Lord Harcourt was only a cypher ; that, as 
he (the Bifhop) had parts and abilities, he might eafily vet the 
whole into his own hands, and at the fame time advifed him not to 
omit fo fair an opportunity : that fhe believed it was a lye, but if it 
was true, the Bilhop muit be a bad man to betray the private advice 
of a friend. “I faid, I was mott confid ent it Was falfe, that Mr. 
Murray had too much fenfe to meddle at ail, with what did not be- 
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jong to him; but if he had done it (which I could never believe) 1 
was fure it could only be in favour of his friend, Stone, with whom 
he was-clofely connected: that I looked upon Mr. Murray to be a 
very eminent man, and much the more able and ethicient of all thofe, 
who were openly and honourably attached to the miniftry. She faid, 
it was very likely ; fhe thought they had very few friends, and won- 
dered at their not getting more, and that it was their cowardice only 
which hindered them: that, if they talked of the King, fhe was out 
of patience ; it was as if they fhould tell her, that her little Harry 
below would not do what was proper for him; and juit fo, the King 
would {putter and make a buftle, but when they told him that it mutt 
be done from the neceility of his fervice, he mutt do it, as little Harry 
muft when fhe came down. I replied, I was fincerely forry, not for 
the prefent, but that I posh Sas this want of real, attached, and 


declared friends might produce ugly confequences and contetts, in 


cafe of ademife. She faid, it was to be apprehended, but fhe could 
not help it. I faid, they ought for her fake, and from what they 
owed her, to think of thofe confequences. She anfwered, that they 
owed her nothing; that in regard to the laft difturbances in the fa- 
mily, fhe protefted, fe knew no more than fhe had told me—that 
{he never conceived it could come toan open rupture: and again 
protefted that, when fhe heard that Lord Harcourt had been with 
the King, on his arrival, to refign, fhe was as ignorant of it, and as 
much furprifed at it, as I could be: that what had been done fince, 
in the replacing of them, was done in the puzzled way which I 
knew, and in which fhe had very little or no fhare; and that, for 
the minifters, fhe had never feen them in her life. Madam, fays I, 
your Royal Highnefs will forgive me, but if I had not catched my- 
felf, I was juft going to fay, Lord, Madam! what do you mean ? 
—I mean, anfwered the, juitas I fay; the only way I could fee 
them in the Prince’s time, I don’t call feeing them; and fince that 
time I have never feen the Duke of Newcaftle, what I fhould call 
more than once, but as I am fpeaking to you with great exactnefs, it 
was twice; and I have not feen Mr. Pelham at all—no, not once. 
The Duke was, once, here, with the Archbifhop and the Chan- 
cellor, upon fome formality ; and laft year, when the King was out 
of the way, he tole over to Kew, to take his_leave, but has never 
been’ here, fince his return, though almoft every body has, as Lad 

Yarmouth, Munchaufen, Lord Anfon, &c. Mr. Pelham has be- 
haved better, and always very civilly: he had not the fame reas 
fons; he might indeed at firft, before our money matters were 
fettled, have taken that occafion to come; but as he did not do it, 
he has had nocall; and fears, I fuppofe, the King’s jealoufies and 
el who is never without them. When the Duke of New- 
caitle was with me, I very ftrongly tettified my furprife to him, that 
he fhould neglect fuch a body of the late Prince’s fervants; that, 
though they had wifhed me and my part of the family, better than 
any other party; yet, as that was over, and they were willing to 
come under him, furely fome of them were worth accepting. [f 
they were not to be rewarded for their attachment, it was furely 
ffrange that they were to have an exclution put upon them fer it, 
He fhufiled and hefitated upon this; but at lat faid, to be fure it 
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fhould be thought of, and brought about. I faid, it was indeed firs 
prifing, for that thofe gentlemen, inftead of having acquired any 
merit by their fervices, were not even allowed the fair play that they 
would have had, ifthey had never entered into the fervice of the royal 
family: I thought it very difadvantageous, becaufe, in cafe of a de- 
mife, that all would be to be done, which ought to have been long 
fertled, and ready to be done, in cafe of accidents. She faid, that 
the Duke durft not come near her for fear of her fifter Amelia. I 
afked her, if fhe thought he could be ignorant of her diflike to him, 
even to inveteracy. “She anfwered, no; but ftill he was afraid of 
her. That he had once, fince he came, got leave to fee her, but 
on condition that fomebody fhould be in the room: but that, in the 
cafe I mentioned, fhe fhould foon enough have him trotting on all 
fours to her. That fhe had nothing to do with them: could they 
belieye, if the time ever came, that fhe fhould forget thofe whom 
fhe had mentioned to them ?—that fhe fhould forget, what fhe ought 
moft to remember, from duty, from intereft, and from gratitude ? 
She could not help it—%t mutt be aloxs, comme alors. Perhaps the 
fewer engagements fhe was under the better. Thus ended this 
other very fingular converfation.’ 

We thall only add to what we have already obferved, that 
the circumftances of the Royal Family, in the prefent mo- 
ment, and the intrigues at Carlton-houfe, will naturally at- 
tract the attention of the public to a very great portion of 
this curious publication. 





Art. [V. Sketches of Hifory. In Six Sermoas. By William Godwin. 
. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 


S the mind of man is much more forcibly impreffed 

by inftances drawn from real life, than by abftraét pre- 
cepts and the dry detail of duty, Mr. Godwin has chofen, 
in difcourfing on the fubjeéts of thefe Sermons, to enforce 
the principles he wifhes to recommend by examples, and to 
infinuate our duty to our approbation and choice, by affect- 
ing pictures exhibited to our view in the Sacred Scriptures. 
This condu& is judicious, and if we might apply fuch a 
term to the duty of a fervant of God, artful. It was thus 
that the wifeft of the ancients made impreffions on the mul- 
titude, by means of apt fables. It was thus that our Saviour 
himfelf taught by parables. The imagination, which recoils 
from the difficulty of comprehending abftracted truths, dwells 
with equal eafe and delight on fubjects not foreign from the 
feelings of men. The heart is interefted. The underftand- 
ing, obfequious to the will, liftens to the voice of truth ; 
and both thefe principles aéting and reacting on each other, 
confpire to produce that tone and temper of mind, which the 
preaching of the gofpe! is intended to infpire. = 
? e 
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The execution of Mr. Godwin is equal to the wifdom of 
his defign, as, we doubt not, will appear to our readers, from 
the following fpecimen. In difcourfing on the degeneracy 
of Hazael, our author, after having paved the way to the in- 
terview, which took place between this Syrian and Elifha, by 
fhewing the defpondency and meannefs of Benhadad, king of 
Syria, in the meffage he fent to the prophet, goes on thus. 

* In this interefting interview, after the original bufinefs of their 
meeting was tranfacted, we have this incident recorded by the {fa- 
cred hiftorian. And he fettled his countenance fledfaftly until be was 
ajbamed; and the man of God wept. Words, whofe moft natural 
fenfe, as bifhop Patrick obferves, is this: He looked upon Hazael 
fo long with a fettled countenance, that Hazael was afhamed, and 
he himfelf fell a weeping. Why did he weep? And Hazael faid, 
Why weepeth my lord? And he anfwered, becaufe I know the evil thou 
wilt do unto the children of Ifrael: their frrong holds wilt thou fet on fire, 
and their young men wilt thou flay with the fword, and wilt dafb their 
children, and rip up their women with child, His tears were the tears 
of the good man and the patriot. He faw the impending dittreffes 
of his country. He faw in his now client the inftrument of their 
fate. And he fettled his countenance fiedfafily. We would read, as it 
were, in the lines of his phyfiognomy the hiftory of Paleftine. He 
would fee what were now the traits of that favage temper which was 
fhortly to break out into cruelty and brutality till then unheard of. 
He did not look into long futurity. He did not feek out the aged 
villain in the countenance of a blooming youth. He only looked 
into the next incident of Hazael’s character. He only fought out 
the very next fcene in the drama of his life. In his return from the 
gate of the city in which he met Elifha to the palace of Benhadad, 
he conceived the traiterous plan of his mafter’s murder. Immedi- 
ately he delivers the fictitious meflage, Thou fhalt /urely recover. On 
the morrow he prepares the inftrument of death. 

* And in this circumftance let us afk, What fign does he betray 
of that obdurate heart, which was fhortly to ftamp him to all future 
ages a villain of the firft magnitude? Does he treat the inuendo of 
the prophet with contemptuous felf-confidence ? Does he treat it 
with the fufpicious paffionatenefs of confcious guilt? Far other- 
wife. When fimply rendered the object of the intranced gaze 
of the prophet, without being able to penetrate the reafon of 
his conduct, we find him manifefting all the tokens of ingenuous 
fhame. Jngenuous fhame is one of the cleareft marks, is one of the 
ftrongeft barriers of exalted virtue. The undiffembling blufh, that 
fits upon the cheek of youth; the honeft tongue, that faulters un- 
der the effays of falfehood; the trembling nerve, that refufes to 
wield the {word of death, and the inftrument of deftruétion ; thefe, 
my friends, are fome of the nobleft prerogatives humanity has to 


boaft. They fhall entwine like a deathlefs laurel, in the crown of | 


righteoufnefs, that is referved to immortalize her. And yet, Ha- 
zael we find knew how to blufh. Scarcely fhall we meet any where 
with a ftory calculated to fet in a higher point of view the modetfty 
aud fimplicity of its hero, When the prophet runs over the fatal 
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catalogue of his future crucities, he is yet far from rath affuratice 
and angry difdain. He yet gives himfelt the unafiuming, the unre- 
fentful flile, t4y fervant. He puts the feelings of lis heart in 
the modeft, hefitating form of a quettion. And laftly, he manifeits 
the moft generous abhorrence of the character the prophet’ had drawn 
for him. Is thy fervent? Is thy fervant? Is thy fervant 4 dog,— 
thathe fhould do this great thing. 

* There is not a crifis in the univerfe more affecting than'this.. To 
fee virtue‘ hovering over the edge of the precipice; to fee confcious 
innocence, her eyes bound over with the fillets of unfufpecting fim- 
plicity ; to fee her about to pafs the Rubicon of vice; to enter a 
country from which fhe fhall never return ; to fet her foot upon the 
trap door of that tternal deftruction from which fle Mall not recover 
herfelf,—if, indeed there be soy in heaven over one finner that repenteth, 
fure I am that this is a fcene for angels to weep at. Well mayett thou 
weep, Oh Elifha!—Thy country’s ruin is a fubjeét to demand thy 
tears. But to fee its author, to fettle thy countenance ftedfattly on 
his, to fee Hazacl afhamed, is an object to touch, to wound, to tear 
the heart by a grafp iftill more fenfible, more generous, more 
heroic.” 

Mr. Godwin is a man of feeling, and his language is ac- 
cordingly that of fentiment and paffion. In fome inftances, 
however, his vivacity tranfports him beyond the bounds of 
decorum. For example, he fays, ‘* God himfelf has not a 
right to bea tyrant.”” Such extravagancies fhould be cor- 


rected. 





Art V. An Appeal to the Fellows of the Royal Society, concerning the 
Meafures taken by Sir Fofeph Banks, their Prefident, to compel Dr. 
Hutton to refign the Office of Secretary to the Suciety for their foreign 
Correfpondence. By a Friendto Dr. Hutton. 8vo. 18. Debrett. 


HE intereft which we, in common, with all Britons, mutt 
take in the honour of a Society, which, ever fince its firit 
inititution, has been an ornament to our country, induces us 
to with, that inftead of fo ftrong a confirmation of the accula- 
tions of the minority, we had received.a-fatisfactory defence of 
the late proceedings of the Prefidentand majority. “Vhe mott 
odious of all the cliarges againft Sir. |. Banke, the wanton op- 
preffion ofa man eminent for induftry and genius, is here fepa- 
rated from the other allegations, {tripped of the elegance with 
which it was enforced in another publication*, and calmly 
traced through all its circumftances. The following recapi- 
tulation will ferve to convey a juft idea of the contents of the 
prefent pamphlet. 
* Iv appears then, that the office of Foreign Secretary to the 
Royal Society, is an office created by the-will ot a Mr. Robert Keck, 





* See our Review for March. 
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who died in the year 1727, and left zol. a year to be given to fome 
Fellow of the Royal Society, as a reward for carrying on the cor 
refpondence of the’ Society with learned foreigners; and that the 
perfon who fhould carry on this correfpondence, was to be a Mem- 
ber of, and appointed by, the Society. 

‘ It appears, 2dly, That, notwithitanding the «whole Society have, 
according to Mr. Keck’s will, the right of appointing this Foreign 
Secretary ; they have, neverthelefs, always permitted this right to 
be exercifed by the Prefident and Council only. 

‘ It appears, 3dly, That, though the original and proper duty of 
the Foreign Secretary, according to the words of Mr. Keck’s wiil, 
was to carry on the correfpondence of the Society with foreigners, 
the Prefident and Council have, at fome times, fuperadded to this 
duty, the much more laborious bufinefs, of tranflating into Englifh 
all the papers prefented to the Sgciety that were written in any other 
language, thofe written in Latin not excepted, 

‘ And, 4thly, That this latt duty was required of the Foreign 
Secretary in December, 1778, and January, 1779, when the office 
was beftowed by the Prefident and Council on Dr. Hutton ; and that 
from that time to February, 1782, this was the only duty done by, 
or required from, Dr. Hutton in the faid office of Foreign Secretary ; 
the original duty of carrying on the foreign correfpondence being 
done by the other Secretaries. 

* And, sthly, It appears that in January, 1779, when this office 
was beftowed on Dr. Hutton, it was the declared opinion of the Pre- 
fident and Council, that the falary of 20l. a year, was much too 
{malba reward for the labour of tranflating all the foreign papers 
into Englifh, which was then the duty of the Foreign Secretary. 

* And, 6thly, That notwithftanding this declared opimion of the 
Prefident and Council, Dr. Hutton never received any other reward 
for his labour in difcharging this duty of trantlating the foreign pa- 
perse but the faid falary of 20]. a year, during the three years hide 

e performed this duty, or from January, 1779, to February, 1782. 

‘ And, gthly, It appears that in February, 1782, the duties of 
the office of Foreign Secretary were taken into confideration by the 
Prefidenc and Council, and fettled anew ; and it was then deter- 
mined by them, that the bufinefs of tranflating the foreign papers 
fhould no longer belong to the faid-office, but-that the faid. tranfla- 
tions fhould be made by fuch perfons as the principal Secretaries of 
the Society, under the direction of the Prefident, fhould agree with 
tor that purpofe, at certain prices to be paid to the faid perfons for 
their labour, out of the ttock of the Society, which fhould be agreed 
on between them and the Prefident; and that from that time for- 
wards, the duty of the Foreign Secretary fhould be the fame as it 
had been originally, according to Mr. Keck’s will, namely, tocarry 
on the web yl of the Society with foreigners. F 

‘ And, 8thly, That Dr. Hutton confented to continue in the of- 
fice upon thete terms, though not without diflatisfaétion, at not 
being continued in the bufinefs of tranflating the foreign papers, and 
receiving thofe rewards for his trouble, which the Prefident and 
Council now refolved to allow for thofe trantlations. 


« And, 
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* And, gthly, That, from February, 1782, to November, 1783, 
when he refigned it, he did the duty of the office, according to the 
new fettlement of it, (which duty, was, indeed, very flight and 
eafy,) diligently and puntually, and never received the Jeatt jnti- 
mation from the Prefident, or any one Member of the Council, 
that the bulinefs was thought to be delayed, or in any degree ne- 

lected. 
sf, And, rothly, Ie apppears that, notwithftanding Dr. Hutton’s 
diligence in difcharging the duties of the faid office, Sir porsP 
Banks, the Prefident of the Seciety, propofed to the Council, ina 
meeting held on the zoth of November, 1783, to remove Dr. Hutton 
from his faid office of Foreign Secretary, alledging, in general terms, 
that he had neglected the duties of it, but without fpecifying any in- 
ftances of fuch negleé, though requefted to do fo by Dr. Mafkelyne, 
who wasthen a Member of the Council: and that, when Dr. Maf- 
kelyne further defired that Dr. Hutton might be fent for to appear 
before the Council, and be heard in his own defence againit any 
charges of neglect of bis duty which might be brought againtt him, 
the Brefident refufed to do fo, and ftill expreffled a wifh that he 
fhould be removed from his office immediately ;—And that, when 
he found the Council unwilling to concur with him in removing Dr. 
Hutton from his faid office immediately in a diref? manner, he pro- 
pofed to them the refolution concerning the expedience of the Fo- 
reign Secretary’s refiding in London, which was calculated to pro- 
duce Dr. Hutton’s removal from it in ax indired manner, to wit, by 
obliging him to refign it: and that to this refolution he obtained 
the concurrence of his Council. 

* And, rithly, That, in confequence of this refolution of the 
Council, Dr. Hutton did foon after, to wit, on the 27th day of No- 
vember, 1783, refi¢n his faid office of Foreign Secretary, as the Pre- 
fident had forefeen, and intended he fhould do; but that as Dr. 
Hutton conceived himfelf to have been injured by the Prefident and 
Council, in being thus driven to the neceflity of refigning his faid 
office, he made the refignation publicly to the Society at large, at 
one of their weekly meetings at Somerfet-Place, in order to make 
them acquainted with the caufe, or occafion, of his refigning it, and 
the fteps that had been taken to oblige him to it, and to obtain, if 
pofible, their interference with the Prefident and Council, in the 
way of recommendation, for his reftoration to it, or, at leatt, to ex- 
cite their attention to the arbitrary and unjuit manner in which 
their Prefident takes upon him to procure the difmiffion of their 
other fervants, and the too great eafinefs and complaifance with 
which the Members of the Council feem inclined to gratify his ca- 

rices. 

a To conclude,—When the attention of the Society fhall be tho- 
roughly excited upon this fubje@&t, and they fhall refolve to chufe in- 
to their Council men of eminent learning in the different branches 
of fcience which the Society profeffes to cultivate, and of indepen- 
dent characters, and known zeal for the welfare and honour of the 
Society, and whofe employments and fituations in life permit them, 
and inclinations lead them, to attend its meetings regularly ;—I fay, 
when the Society fhall refolve to chufe fuch men into their Coun 
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cil, imftead of blindly adopting the Lift of Counfellors recom- 
mended to them by the Prefident, the complaints of the mifmanage- 
ment of the bufinefs of the Society will, probably, foon ceafe, and 
the ancient harmony of its Members, and the peace and tranquillity 
of its weekly meetings, as well as its general reputation at home and 


abroad, (which, no doubt, have fuffered by the late diffenfions,) 
will be reftored.’ 


Such are the particulars relating to this, as the friends of Dr. 
Hutton will, no doubt, term it, z/liberal perfecution. Tous 
it appears, that untefs the Prefident can produce fuch new 
facts as will give the difpute an afpe& totally different, he 
can only ward off general difapprobation, by haftening to 
make Dr. Hutton compenfation for the injury andaffront he 
has received. If he is indeed able to produce fuch faéts, as 
fome of his fupporters have been heard to intimate, he can- 
not too foon make them publicly known. We can imagine 
nothing which ought to withhold him; and, furely, he is 
urged to take this ftep by many powerful motives. He is 
openly accufed not by the weak and the tgnorant, not by thofe 
whofe names alone are a fuffictent refutation of their afper- 
fions, but by men refpected equally for probity and know- 
ledge. His own honour is involved tn the controverfy with 
that of the Society over which he prefides. The accounts of 
the diffentions will be fpread among multitudes to whom Sir 
J. Banks, and his opponents are known only by their names 
and their productions. Foreign Fellows of the Society, among 
whom are many philofophers of great eminence, will not be 
altogether indifferent to the difputes of their affociates. 
When they find one party appealing with confidence to the 
tribunal of the world, and the other maintaining a profound 
filence, what will be their inference? Will they not con- 
clude, that the majority abandon their caufe becaufe it is in- 
capable of defence? Such are the confiderations which, in 
our opinion, ought to influence the conduét of the Prefident 


and his followers, Silence feems no longer either prudent, 
fafe, or becoming. 





Art. VI. Vox Oculis Subjea: A Differtation on the moft curious and 
important Art of imparting Speech, and the Knowledge of Language, 
to the naturally deaf, and confequentiy dumb; with a particular Ac- 
count of the Academy of Mefits. Braidwood, of Edinburgh, and 


a Propofal to perpetuate, and extend the Benefits thereof. By a 
Parent. Small 8vo. 3s. Sewed. White, Fleet-ftreet. 


HERE isa difpofition in mankind to communicate their 
own fentiments, and to learn, and to enter into thofe 
° 


others. The difcoveries we make by the exercife of rea- 
fon, the emotions that {pring up in our minds on the con- 


templation 
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templation of any affecting objeét, we are impatient to im- 

rt to thofe with whom we converfe: but we liften, on the 
ether hand, with high fatisfaction to the well arranged proofs 
of new, important, and general truths ; and enter, by fym- 
pathy, into the various patlions delineated in an animated nar- 
rative, whether in profe or verfe. Agreeably to this confti- 
tution of our nature, the benevolent Author of our being has 
beftowed on us the faculty of fpeech, the greateft character- 
iftick of the human kind, fince itis the united energy of our 
nobleft and beft faculties, reafon and focial affection. 

From the enjoyment of that focial intercourfe which con- 
{titutes, in this world, the fupreme felicity of man, the deat 
and dumb are in a great meafure cut off. A fuccefsful at- 
tempt to remedy their natural defects, and to beftow on them 
the bleffings of fociety, of courfe, is intitled to univerfal ap- 
probation and applauie. It is alfo an objeét of great philofo~ 
phical curiofity, iince it Opens views into the nature of man ; 
his capacity of acquiring the power of {peech; natural figns. 
or the language of nature; and the origin and progrefs of 
{poken and written language. 

The power of conveying our ideas to others by natural 
figns, by the features of the face, the modulations of the 
voice, and the geftures of the body, we call natural language, 
becaufe it is common to.all men and equally well underftood 
by all.nations. When Captain Cook went firft to the iflands 
in the South Sea, he eafily underftood whether the natives 
were friendly or hoftile, pleafed or forrowful, by their tones 
of voice, naturally.expreffive of thefe paffions. And when 
we enter into a room where joy or melancholy reigns in the 
features of the company, we inftantly catch thefe paffions, 
though ignorant of the caufes that have produced them. ‘This 
natural language prevails moft among barbarous nations. A 
Cavadian orator, at the head of his tribe, acts every thing 
he would fay. And this is abfolutely neceflary, becaute the 
language of articulate founds in his nation being but little 
improved, he muft ufe many bold figures and diftant allu- 
fions in order to be underftood. 

Even the brute creation have fome natural figns to indicate 
their paffions and affections. A dog betrays the paffion ot 
anger by raifing the hair on his back, and his affection to his 
mafter by wagging his tail. In like manner, a hen gives no- 
tice to her young family of the approach of birds of prey, by 
a particular tone, which they well underftand, as appears by 
their taking fhelter under her wings, -or flying to fome other 
place of refuge. She has another ‘tone by which fhe calls 
them to food. The natural: tones, however, -1n ufe among 


the brute creation, are too few in number, to deferve the 
name 
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name of language. But the natural language of mankind is 
much more extenfive ; and all underftand it from their very 
conftitution, without amy previous initruction. A child, in 
the cradle, is frightened by an angry countenance, or by an 
angry tone of voice: it is foothed and comforted bya nes 
countenance, and by gentle and tfoft tones. 

Without this language of nature, it would +have been im- 
poflible for men ever to have formed a language of articulate 
jounds, -lt is by means of the fame natural language, which 
is the foundation of {peech in all nations, that the knowledge 
of language is imparted to the deafanddumb. Thete unfor- 
tunate people, it is evident, poffefs all the powers of the mind 
in equal perfection with other men. ‘They likewie poffefs 
all the organs of {peech:and the voice in equal perfection. 
But there is fome diforder in the ear, which is the organ of 
hearing, and-this diforder is the only caufe of deafnefs! The 
being dumb is only the confequence of being deaf. 

There is no refemblance between founds, and the things fig- 
nified by them. Itis only by. repeating certain founds, and 
pointing out, at the fame.time, the objects fignified by them, 
that children by degrees. come to underftand their meaning. 
Precifely in the fame way, by fubftituting forms for founds, 
the deaf and dumb may be taught to fpeak and to underftand 


Janguage. This fubfiatution of form in the place of found, 


the author of the prefent differtation, by a very emphatical 


‘figure, calls, in the title of his work, ‘* Vox Oculis Subjeéfa :”” 


a figure which, we underftand, has exercifed the wit of cer- 
tain little criticks, who are proud of fhewing to the world, 
that they know a man cannot hear with his eyes. 

The author of ** Vox Oculis Subjecfa,” m a preface, ac- 
knowledges, what indeed would have been eafily difcovered, 
that a great part of his eflay is cither compilation, quotation, 
or narrative. His motive of publication, he fays, ‘is an 


‘ardent folicitude that the benefits of an ingenious method, 
(he means an art) of infinite importance to many indivi- 


duals may be univerfally realized.”’ He means, we fappofe, 
practifed, eftablifhed, and perpetuated.—He enquires: into 
the caufes of deafnefs, and thews that by the optic nerve, a 
perception can be conveyed to the brain, which fhall virtu- 
ally excite the fame idea in the foul, as that excited by the 
conveyance of the auditory nerve. He proves, by number- 


lefs examples, that by the Braidwoods of Edinburgh this has 


been actually accomplifhed. He feems very anxieus to con- 
vince the world, that language may be imparted to the deaf 
and dumb, but avoids entering into any minute detail con- 
cerning the manner in which it may be imparted. He has 


colleéted, 
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colleéted, from different writers, many juft and ingenious 
obfervations on the capacities of human nature; the powers 
of the mind; voice; the organs of fpeech ; and the origin 
of language. | 

To render the art, of which he treats, univerfally ufeful, 
he thinks it ‘‘ neceflary that fome ingenious young men 
fhould be inftru€&ted and qualified to affift and fucceed the 
prefent profeflors, and that a fund /hould be eftablifhed under 
the direction of proper managers, to be applied to the pur- 
pofe of educating thofe whofe parents are altogether unable 
to defray fuch expence, and to affift others who can afford a 
part, but not the whole, by which means, ail the deaf, how- 
ever fcattered, might be colleé&ed, and taught, and confe- 
quently refcued from ignorance, from idlenefs, and from 
want.’ 

There is nothing in this publication new or original, or 
that difcovers any marks of genius. The objeét of it is, to 
celebrate the Academy of Mefirs. Braidwood ; and, if pof- 
fible, to give them the command of the fund he talks of in the 
above quotation. Ufeful arts will never die away, as there 
will always be encouragement for their profeffors, Charity 
to the poor deaf and dumb is very commendable ; and a fund 
for their education is much to be defired, 

The author of this differtation does not fubfcribe his name 
to it, but he gives us to underftand, that he is a PARENT. 
This is a very general account of himfelf indeed! There 
are very few men, arrived at mature years, who are not pa- 
rents. But this was deemed an interefting character ; and it 
is of a piece with the whole of the publication, which looks 
eagerly to felf-intereft. It does not teach us how to inftruc 
the dumb in the knowledge of language; but proves that it 
may be done, and that Mefirs. Braidwood can do it! 





Art. VII. Aurelia ; or the-Contef? : An Heroi-Comic Poem ; in four 
Cantos. By the Author of Modern Manners. 4to. 2s.6d. Dodfley. 


HE little piece we are now to examine, is a profeffed 
imitation of the incomparable Rape of the Lock. Like 

the chef d’ euvre of Pope, it has for its bafis a trivial incident 
of polite life; and it has one advantage over its celebrated 
model, that of inculcating a noble and invaluable moral. It 
is defigned to exhibit the abfurdity and baneful tendency of 
fafhion and diffipation in the amiable fex ; and the event, 
under which the agreeable author has chofen to couch the 
leffon he teaches, is that of the diffolution of the artificial 
complexion 
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complexion of a young lady, by the immoderate heat of a 
country-dance. The incident is in the extremeft degree 
fimple; but it is the art of the poet, and moft of all in bur- 
lefque compofition, to fhow how much he can adorn the 
mott infignificant fubje&t, and how far it may be extended 
without palling upon the reader, 

The moft obvious of all ornaments, which was adopted 
by. Pope, and has been employed by all thofe who came af- 
ter him, is that of machinery. And in this lies the great 
trength of the Rape of the Lock. Not fo of-the perform- 
ance before us. We think the idea of Azael, a perfonage, 
who figures in the hiftory of Flavius Jofephus, as one of the 
offending angels, who, before the flood, became enamoured 
of women, and whom our author has made the genius of the 
toilet, is by no means fingularly happy. ‘The gentleman, in 
our opinion, would have made a more ere& and refpe&table 
figure, had he been totally ftripped of all connexion with 
the Jewifh hiftorian. But we muft take the poem as we find 
it.— The method then by which our author has elevated his 
fubje&, is, by reprefenting it as the grand decifion of a con- 
teft between the genius of the toilet, and the genius of fe- 
male excellence, for the poflefion of the charming Aurelia. 
Of courfe, the affair terminates to the advantage of the'he- 
roine. Such is the outline of the poem. 

For the execution we muft confefs, that the author does 
not deal much in thofe foft touches of the pathetic and ten- 
der appeals to the heart, which conftitute the principal ex- 
cellence of the rival author of the Triumphs of Temper. But 
then, on the other hand, he has-his advantages over Mr. 
Hayley. It is the common defeé of the poets whofe turn 
has been levity and eafe, nor are even Butler and Anftey ex- 
empt from it, though they frequently burft upon us with 
beauties of the firft magnitude, to write for pages together 
in a ftyle altogether flat andinfipid. But the fpirit of the au- 
thor of Aurelia never evaporates. His compofition is ina high 
degree polifhed, and there is entertainment and animation in 
every line of it. Itis impoffible to write ina more perfpi- 
cuous, flowing, and agreeable ftyle. His verfification is full of 
the richeft harmony without Pablievde, and echoes to the 
fenfe without profaic roughnefs. His conceptions are ele- 
gantly gay, and his allufions beyond meafure happy and po- 
lite. Nor is he deficient in fome of the more important qua- 
lifications of a poet. His imagery is lively and diverfified ; and 
he wantons in the luxuriance of defcription and the fertility 
of his fancy. His fimilies @ /ongue queue, upon the model of 
Homer, which a certain French critic fo taftelefsly con- 
demned, and which are fo peculiarly proper in the heroi- 
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comic poem, are picturefque and beautiful. Perhaps how- 
ever the thought of delineating common things, hair-pins, 


powder, caps, coaches, in novel expreffions, recurs. fome- 
what often, and is too much dilated. 


But it is time the poet fhould be permitted to fpeak for 
himfelf. We will lay before the reader two extraéts; one, in 


the line of polite gaiety, the other, in that of imagination. 
The firft fhall be the complaint of Aurelia, in the beginning 


of the poem, upon obferving that Florio, the prince ot 
beaus, has left her, to follow the inferior charms of Flavia. 
‘** Alas, my faithful girl!” the Beauty cries, 

** No fancied griefs have wak’d thefe heaving fighs,”’ 

But bafe affronts, no belle unmov’d can fee ; 

Another fhares that homage due to me ! 

O may this fatal night through Brrratn’s clime 

Be mark’d with horror to remoteft time! 

Let no young Vestris on this night appear, 

No Paccuierortt! ftrike the ravifh’d ear, 

No Rout, no Dance, no pleafure let it fhare, 

Shunn’d by the fwains, and hated by the fair! 

FLorto, ‘he gaudieft of the gaudy train, 

Pert Fravia leads a captive in her chain ; 

Even he, whom nymphs the prince of beaus confefs, 

The firft in beauty, and the firft in drefs ; 

The Graces join to form his courtly air, 

Direét his fteps—and decorate his hair ; 

His breath more fragant than Sabean fpice ; , 

His teetls proclaim great Hemet’s dentrifice ! 

No hardy youth his dictates dare oppofe, 

Or flight the buckle which his tafte has chofe ; 

O! think what grief a fwain like this to hear 

Pouring foft fiatt’ry in a rival’s ear ; 

He prais’d her don-mots and her repartee, 

» And foarcely faid a civil thing to me ; 

O! how my tortur’d heart with anguith bled, 

To fee him fmile at all the creature faid, 

Though dull as jefts which city wits repeat, — 

Gothic and barbarous as the beet they eat! 

He prais’d her tafte, admir’d her tangled hair, 

Unfhap’d and hideous as the Ruffian bear, 

Vile as the tétes that ftrike our wondering fight 

At country boroughs on a race-ball night: 

How could he ogle fuch a vulgar the! 

How could he kneel to any nymph—but me! 

* When at oe board the meine dice were heard, 

And kings and queens in painted pride appear’d, 

Liftening to Nasr what Base Fsas ao iaid, 

I, thoughtlefs, play’d a heart when {pades were led ; 
But when I mark’d his love-creating fighs, } 
Ps And heard him {wear he liv’d by Fravza’s eyes, 
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Such rage, fuch grief abforb’d my vital powers, Hi 
As Sunday miffes feel when caught in fhowers, 
Or traders, when their fhopmen court the mufe, | 
Or fretful bards defam’d by both reviews, fh 
Or parents, who the darling child inter, 
Or modifh dames when mantua-makers err! 
My looks, my tears, the fecret conflict tell, 
Swift from my trembling hand the tea-cup fell! 
©! {ee this milk-white fattin once fo gay, 
Alas no ftreams can wath the ftains away! 
O! fee this milk-white fattin once fo fair, 
This favourite fattin I no more can wear! 
But what is fattin ftain’d, the faded flower, 
Or rumpled gauze, compar’d to lofs of power ? 
What further ill can Fortune have in ftore, : 
When thus fhe bids a beauty reign no more? 
‘To all the town another idol -fhows, 
To give new laws to fubjugated beaus ! 

‘ And yet, methinks, fome joys may fure be found 
Without this circle’s fafeinating round; » 
At leaft we'll try—My proper arb prepare, 
Awhile we'll quit this mind-enfeebling air, 
Koam through the woods, or tread the fpangled mead, 
Forget the toil of drefs, and learn to work and read.’ 


The fecond extraét relates a vifion by which Aurelia js in- 
firucted, fubfequent to her fatal difgrace. 


* And now before the virgin’s mental eyes, 
An arch of maffy filver feems to rife; 
Twelve lofty villas bear its {fplendid weight, 
On either fide appears an ivory gate, , 
Around the freeze foft flowers in many a fold 
Twine carelefs, the bright cornice flames with gold ; 
—— on the top a es Goddefs fhone, 
A fingle ruby blaz’d her burning throne ; 
Her vett emits. a many-colour’d ray, 
And waving flames around her temples play ; 
Th’ attractive crown-a polifh’d magnet fhines; 
A zone of radiant ftars her waift entwines ; 
And now fhe waves her robe, ereéct fhe ftands, 
And wide, with graceful air, extends her hands ; 
Then thus, while round her mellow pipes rejoice, 
And Doric flutes accompany her voice. 

“* Daughters of Earth, who crowd the plain below, 
Whofe beating hearts for ApMir ation glow, 
Appear, behold her ready to attend, 

And crown deferving worth ; appear, afcend !” 

* Swift at the found unnumber’d bands are feen, 
Roll through the arch and fpread o’er all the green ; 
As when the ftripling, whofe full hands proclaim 
A prefent from the fond maternal dame, 
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Stands on the turf and calls his youthful mates 

To fhare the blufhing fruit and candied cates, 

They run, they fly, all ages round him croud, 

Extends their hands and fupplicate aloud ; 

So, o’er the trampled grafs, the females fpeed, 

And young and old run ftruggling for the meed ; 

Some throng the gates, but there th’ impatient train 

All pent together motionlefs remain ; 

Some fix high ladders to the fhining wall, 

Mount in the air, then, giddy, headlong fall ; 

Or while with lifted eye at fair afcends, 

The ladder yields, o’erthrown by female friends. 

As diftant fromthe prefs Avre ra ftands, 

A form ethereal feems to grafp her hands ; 

A flattering mirror at her fide fhe bears, 

And o’er her face a {miling vizard wears ; 

** Why does the brighteft beauty of the plain,” 

She cries, ** on yonder fabric gaze in vain ? 

Draw near; to many a fair one have I fhown 

A fecret path to ApMiRATion’s throne ; 

Through that Ill guide thee now.” A fleecy cloud 

Receives and bears them o’er the bufy crowd ; 

A mafly pillar now the airy guide 

Strikes, the firm bafe obedient opens wide ; 

Fey mount the narrow ftairs; at lergth on high 
” exulting nymph behokds the Deity, 

She fprings to gain the prize, th’ extended crown 

She grafps—when, lo, preciprtating down 

Headlong fhe falls.—-A gloomy vault receives 

‘The flumbering maid, who feareely thinks fhe lives ; 

‘The elofing roof rejects the cheerful day, 

One crevice only “fate a feeble ray ; 

On the dank floor unfightly reptiles crawl, 

And flimy tracks deform the rocky wall ; 

Maffes of ice, in many a hideous form, 

Glare pendent, through rough arches howls the ftorm ; 

O’er beds of hemlock creeps a muddy ftream, 

Which, boiling up, emits a fulphurous fteam : 

In filent agony Avretra lies, 

And, trembling, lifts her heaven-imploriag eyes ; 

Sudden quick-burfting thunders break—the cave 

Nods—the blue lightning flafhes on the wave ; 

A rufhing whirlwind fweeps along the ground, 

Curls the black pool and heaves it o’er the mound ; 

The pond’rous roofs crack—with the mighty fhock 

The ice in fhivers flies—from the rent rock 

An azure cloud defcends in circling fpires, 

Soft as the ray that clothes th’ angelic choirs ; 

‘The curling volumes in the midft ‘vide, 

And roll in fleecy folds on either fide ; 

Beneath the lucid arch, in robes of gold, 

A youth appears of more than mortal mould, 
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His yellow treffes o’er his fhoulders ftray, 

Kifs the loofe wind and negligently piay ; 

His feet like filver gleam, a taper wand 

Of adamant fuftains his better hand ; 

O’er his fair temples wreathing myrtles twine, 
And all around him beaming glories fhine : 

The fcene is chang’d, the caverns melt in air, 
Her well-known roots rife flowly round the fair ; 
Then thus the Genius. , : 

But our limits will not permit us to infert the fequel of the 
vifion. For that and a thoufand other beauties, too nume- 
rous to be fampled, or even enumerated, we muft re- 
commend, as we very earneftly do, the reader of curiofity 
and tafte to the poem itfelf. Ihe compliment however, 
that is introduced to Mifs Burney, is too ¢legant and too 
fhort to be omitted. 

‘ I ftood, a favouring mufe, at Burwey’s fide, 

To lath unfeeling Wealth and ftubborn Pride, 

Soft Affe@tation, infolently vain, 

And wild Extravagance with all her fweeping train ; 
Led her that modern Hydra to engage, 

And point a Harrect to a mad’ning age: 

Then bade the moralift, admir’d and prais’d, 

Fly from the loud applaufe her talent rais’d.’ 

Aurelia, we underftand, is the produétion of the reverend 
Samuel Hoole, fon to the tranflator of Taffo and Ariofto, 
In general, we are no great friends to the vulgar idea of 
mental qualities being hereditary; but, in the prefent caie, 
we do not hefitate to deliver it as our opinion, that Mr. Sa- 
muel Hoole has in him the conftituents of a poet; that he 
has more elegance, more attraction, more fancy, and is ca- 
oe of rifing to much greater excellence than his father. 

e have only to lament that he has hitherto trod folely in 
the walk of imitation. Imitation always induces a difpa- 
raging comparifon between the original and the copy. Imi- 
tation is for ever unworthy of the man of fubftantial and in- 
trinfic merit. Is it not worth Mr. Hoole’s attention to confi- 
der, whether his ftrength will not permit him, to engage with 
an original fubje@, and afpire to a praife, more folid and laft- 
ing, than can poflibly be due to the beft copy in the er 








Art. VIII. More Ways than One, a Comedy, as acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. By Mrs, Cowley. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Evans, Pateraoher Row. 1784. 


NCE more does this moft induftrious of dramatifts ap- 

ar at our tribunal. Dear madam, believe us, not- 
withftanding the formidable knitting of our brow, we bear 
Ee 3 you 
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you no malice. Though:you make us read two or three 
comedies, tragedies: or farces every year, we will not puta 
blank countenance eer it, and tell you that we had rather 


{pend our time with St. Anthony’s devils, and afk you, with 
what confcience you can impofe upon us fo fevere a pe- 
nance; for the complaint would be unjuft. Upon the whole, 
we acknowledge an overbalance of pleafure in the perufal of 
our works, and, confidering the manner in which the prefs 
is too frequently employed, are ready to confefs that we 
might be worfe engaged. | ao 
Mrs. Cowley is certainly an-author of fome fancy, and 
fome wit. We recollect very little in her performances, 
that the moft captious critic could brand with the epithet of 
plagiarifm. She has many fallies of ingenuity, and many 


ftrokes of no contemptible humour, How is it, that thus . 


qualified, fhe has not been able to produce any thing that 
criticifm can rank among the ftock-plays of pofterity, or in- 
deed, that is calculated to leave any traces in the memory of 
readers, not obliged by profeffion, as we are, to untwift, and 
diffec&t, and bring every article feparately to the touchftone 
of tafte? In former times, if our fathers had feen one of 
Mrs. Cowley’s comedies, and been told that it was the work 
ofa lady, they would unqueftionably have difmiffed it with 
untarnifhed and rapturous applaufe. But now, that a Bar- 
bauld and a Burney are tearing away our laurels, and fairly 
outdoing us in their refpective walks, they have forfeited al] 
their prerogatives as a fex, and muft henceforth take their 
place among-us without one badge of diftin€&tion, and ac- 
cording to the ftri& and fimple merit they poffefs. 

The plot ef More Ways than One, in it’s moft general 
outline, we efteem to be happy. It has indeed the fault of 
being a double one. But, if we allow for this, the play 

rhaps has feldom been feen, in which the two parts have 
nes united in a more workman-like ftile. The principal 
ftory is that of a young gentleman, who gains the affections 
of a lady (Bellair and Arabella) by affeéting ficknefs. Ara- 
bella had been brought up in the country by a curmudge- 
only uncle in the moft ruftic ignorance, and is now fent for 
to town in order to be married to Evergreen, a fuperannu- 
ated dotard, who, in confideration of the difparity of their 

ears, agrees to remit his claim to half her fortune. Bellair 
introduces himfelf to the uncle, who is a phyfician, as an 
invalid, and by that means obtains a thoufand unfufpected 
opportunities with the niece, and at length perfuades her to 
go off with him. Ignorant of the affair of Evergreen, who 
had addreffed Arabella under the fiétitious title of lord Pen- 
maenmawr, he applies to this yery perfon to proteét her, and 
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places her in imaginary fafety under his roof. Here Ever- 
green accofts her, and perfuades her that the elopement had 
been all a fcheme between Bellair and him, to haften his 
‘own marriage. The diftrefled lady however finds a pro- 
teGtor in Mifs Archer, the ward and inmate of Evergreen, 
who carrics her off and places her in lodgings of her own 
procuring. Evergreen in the mean time, exulting in the 
manner’ in which he- has’ outwitted Bellair, repairs to the 
houfe of the phyfician, informs him in the moft farcattical 
language, that his niece is carried off by ‘* the poor puling 
‘© patient, whom he defied the {kill of all the phyficians in 
“ Europe to keep out of a winding fheet;” and demands 
five thoufand pounds more, if he now take her off with her 
tarnifhed reputation. Feelove, who-has ‘* a prodigious 
*< great heart, all whofe feelings are for the faculty,”’ is to 
the laft degree exafperated, and meeting by chance with Bel- 
lair, who tells hima fi€titious ftory of his own death, and 
pretends to be brother to the deceafed, offers to give him 
Arabella,. if he will find her, with twenty thoufand pounds, 
two thirds of her real fortune. The difcovery is fpeedily 
made, an eclairciflement takes place between Bellair and his 
miftrefs, and they are reconciled. 

In this ftory we will venture to fay, there is bufinefs 
enough in confcience for five aéts. The idea of the cha- 
racter of Arabella, ‘* whofe fole employment for fixteen 
** years had been her needle, with the occafional reliefs of 
** making feed-cake and ftewing codlings ; who cannot fo 
‘* much as write, and whofe only game at cards is beggar 
‘© my neighbour,” is happy. Her ingenuous: feelings for 
an amiable young man, apparently in the laft ftage of a con- 
fumption ; and her unapprehenfive manner of falling in love 
. with him, were in the moft elevated walk of the comic 
mufe, the humorous pathetic, and might have made a fine 
figure in the hands of a mafter. Congreve and Wycherley 
had painted in the higheft ftile, a character of mere female 
fimplicity, without any amiable propenfities. To have 
drawn one with them was a new walk in comedy, ang was 
not leis fufceptible of difcrimination and humoyr. But, 
fuppofing this to be trne, we muft infer it from our own 
previous conceptions, and net from the ftrength of Mrs. 
Cowley’s draught. How very inconfiftent is it, for inftance, 
with the outline of Arabella’s character, for her to talk of 
her ** moon-light walks, with the diftant village founds 
‘* dying on the ear, till, like the foft fhade of the flowers, 
- © they could hardly be diftinguifhed!”” You will fay, A- 
rabella might have lived in the country, and yet have read 
poems and romances. But this fuppofition is totally de- 
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ftructive of the amiable fimplicity effential to her character ; 
and befides, can at no rate be reconciled with her furprife 
upon the propofal of Bellair, when fhe exclaims, ‘* Good- 
** nefs! What may you marry me? I thought I could marry 
** nobody but that old lord.” | 

The idea of Bellair impofing himfelf upon Feclove for his 
own brother, when Feelove had already feen him an hun- 
dred times, borders a little upon the Spanifh* ; and Fee- 
love’s determination to give his niece, with five thoufand 
pounds more than Evergreen was to have had, to the firft 
young fellow that can find her, certainly treads upon the ex- 
tremeit verge of probability. It can only be accounted for, 
by the high fenfibility a phyfician may be fuppofed to enter. 
tain for his reputation, and the. rage of a pedant at being 
contradicted in all his prognoftics. Butthe author cutaway 
her own apology by. the roots, when fhe made the doétor fo 
eafily reconciled in the laft fcene of the play, and that appa- 
rently for no other reafon, than becaufe it was the laft fcene, 
Thefe modern authors no fooner arrive at that point, than 
they lay afide all pretence to difcrimination of charaéter, and 
throw off the tafk they affumed, as a burden they were totally 
incompetent to bear. 

But with the plot of Bellair and Arabella, bufy as it may 
feem, Mrs. Cowley’s mufe was not contented. Influenced 
perhaps by a fecret confciou{nefs of imbecility, fhe has tack- 
ed on the under-plot of a lover, who undertakes to infnare a 
coquette by an affected impudence and infult. The co- 

uette is Mifs Archer, The loveras a firft ftep in the pro- 
fecution of his defign, prevails upon Sir Marvel Mufhroom, 
a quondam cheefemonger, now a fine gentleman and a fa- 
tyrift, to father upon him a lampoon, which Sir Marvel had 
jut inferted in the newfpapers, and the objeét of which was 
Mifs Archer. This produces an interview between the lady 
and the fictitious poet, in which his defign is carried on 
with every profpect of fuccefs. The lodgings which this 
lady procures for Arabella, are in the houfe where Carlton 
her admirer refides. He fees her there, perfuades himfelf 
that fhe came is purfuit of him, and of confequence grows 
more fecure than ever. He therefore lays afide his politics, 
and is, near Jofing his miftrefs, The arrow however had 
ftruck too deep, and with a little more infolence he finally 
brings her. to his lure. | 

We cannot fay fo much for this epifode as for the princi- 

al plot of the play, and it obvioufly falls off in its progrefs. 
he fcene however, in which Carlton is introduced to Mifs 


* Vide Review for February, page gi. 
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Archer, and which is in our opinion two: or three bars 
above any other in the play, we will lay before our readers. 


* Mifs Arcuer and Mifs JuventLe, 

Mifs Juv. (/peaking eagerly). Blefe me, is he gone! I run away 
the moment we rofe from table. I would not have mifs’d him for 
the world.—Who would have expected him to be gone fo foon? 
Not eight yet. [Looking at her Watch. 

i Arcuer. Who, indeed? But people’s fears, when they 
dread great misfortunes, are generally unruly. Why, my dear 
Ma’am, you'll be happy yet—The charming man who lafh’d me 
has zot been here. 

Mifs Juv. Oh, that’s lucky! Ido want much to fee what fort 
of a man he is.—She fhan’t know that I could tell her. [ Afide. 

Mifs Axrcuer. Oh, I ¢an draw his pifture, Iam fure, exaétly. 
A great fat man, in a black coat, with twinkling eyes, and a ame 
gious length of profile—he makes amazing low bows—fits down, 
with his hat refting on his knees: and after wiping his face, ftuffs 
his red and white pocket handkerchief in the crown of it. 

Eater Servant, 

Serv. Sir Marvel Mufhroom, and another gentleman = [ Exit, 

P eg enter—merCaRLION /peaking without, 
Cart. Ha,. ha, ha! my dear Sir Marvel, that wag in the very 
firit ftyle. Do you know Ladies, your moft obedient! [pafiug 
them with a fliding bow|——-Do you know the very thjng happened 
to me at Padua!—Mifs Archer, I am happy to wait on you.—We 
were all in the Marchezza’s box that night, when her hufband 
came from Paris—-fhe is extremely handfome ; he ‘oute au contra- 
rie! but, notwithftanding , . 

Marv, Blefs me, can’t you tell your ftory afterwards? Let 
me introduce you to Mifs Archer, This, Madam, is the gentleman 
who had the honour to-day to entertain the town with—with that 
littl—— 

Cart. Oh, a mere trifle! not worth mentioning, Sir Marvel. 
Mifs Archer, I hear you have been a traveller ; and that, when in 
Italy, they perfuaded you to vifit fome of the Levant Iflands. I 
wonder, when fo far, your tafte did not carry you to Greece ! 
You can conceive nothing fo charming as the Grecian women! 
nothing fo interefting as their ftyle of living!—you would have 
found all Arcadia realiz’d. 

Mifs Ancuer. Greece and Arcadia!—are thefe his apologies ! 
———his aukward embarraffments ! [ Afde. 

Cart. Iendeavoured to perfuade a fair Greek, that the fate 
of my countrywomen was happier than their’s.——** Oh, it is im- 
pofible,’’ faid fhe; ** their liberty makes them capricious, and their 
power over the men a@ffuming: they grow old in planning new 
conquefts, and, alive oaly to the pleafure of admiration, feldom 
tafte the exquifite blifs of true paffion.” I felt the force of her ob- 
fervation, and could not help confefling that it was pofidle for a 
handfome Englifh woman to border on the ridiculous, 

Mii Juv. [Afide.] So that’s tolerably home. 
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Mifs Axncusr. [Afide.] Iam petrified! he talks with as much 
felf-pofiefion as he would to a maiden aunt—no bearing this! 

ifs Juv. So you will not know me, Mr. Carlton? 

Cart. Mifs Juvenile '——’tis no wondér I did not inymediate- 
ly recolleé& you in that drefs, when I left youin a white frock. I 
faw your brother well at Vienna. You play, Mifs Archer. I am 
charmed that you sped the harp—"tis fo graceful for the lady—fo 
advantageous for the voice. 

Marv. is pet]. Why ’tis a downright jingle !——a wooden 
cimbal is a better thing! I thought to have heard nothing but 
what concern’d my ver I mean your verfes; and here you 
have whifk’d us to Padua, then to Greece, then we had a {wing to 
Vienna in Turkey, and now we mutt have a Canterbury tale about 
the merits of the Welch harp. Why, I tell you, Mifs Archer, 
this is the gentleman. | ae 

Mifi Juv. Yes, Mifs Archer, this is the .gentleman, who tra- 
vell’d all over Europe to qualify himfelf to write an epigram on 
you ;—I think he might have managed the matter without going 
fo far for his wit. “gyn 
aor If he got his wit far off, you muf allow it touches 

te 
 MifsJuv. Yes':—I allow it is Aomely wit. 

Mifi Archer. Heavens! how could this man! [afde] Mifs 
Juvenile means to be fevere upon you, Sir, but don’t be difheart- 
ened. When you have done with me, you'll find a number of in- 
nocent, unprotected charaéters, who, at no other expence than a 
private Aeart-ache, may be fecurely offered up victims to your mufe. 

Carri. Oh, Madan, I difclaim all connection with the mufes— 
nothing infpires me but the fubject. 

Mi/s Juv. You were happy in the choice of a fubject to-day ; 
pir he not, my dear? Have you the paper about you, Sir Mar- 
vel? 








Mary. Yes, to be fure—here it is. [Offering it to Mifs 

3 uvenile, 
Cart. Pardon me! I am not yet fo harden’d a writer, as to 
ftand the reading of my owa works. fSnatches the paper swith 


anger, and puts it in his pocket. } 

Mis Arcuer. [Afde}]. Now, would I give the world to 
know, if that is in compaffion to his own feelings, or to mine. 

.. Mifs Juv. Bieis me, Sir! not hear your own works! Why it 
is what every body does, and read ’em too. : 

Marv. Aye, to be fure—the ladies carry their’s about in their 
netting cafes, and the men in their toothpick cafes. 

Mifs Juv. Yes, indeed ;—we learn thofe kind of works now, 
like every other, at boarding fchool. I myfelf, have written 
five odes, feven epigrams, dnd an elegy on an old turkey 
cock. Come, read, Mr. Carlton—you’ll give your fatire new 


points. 
Cart. Thefe wretches will force me to {poil my plan, by their 
cruelty to the lovely fufferer. [ Afide. 


Mifs Ancuzer. May I be permitted to afk, how I came to have 


the honour of your poctical notice ?—Did I ever offend you 4 
ARL- 
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Carte Never, Madam! with refpect to me you have been per- 
fectly harmlefs. : a 
Mir Ancuen. Would I had not! for the firft time in my life I 
wifh to do mifchief. [ Afide. 

Cart. I never had the honour of your acquaintance; and I 
have feen you but feldom in public; but laft fpring I particularly 
remember, at the Pantheon. 

Mifs Ancuer. That’s well! particularly remember ! [ Afide. 

Car. It was impofiible to forget it ;——you had in your 
party fo lovely a girl! Bright blue eyes, flaxen trefles, elegant 
fhape, modett 

Mifs Axrcner. [Jmpatiently) What has all this to do with your 
fatire on me, Sir? Why have you taken pains to reprefent me to 
the world in fo odious a light ? : ._ te 

Cart. Faith! Madam, one does many things without reflec- 
tion. I happened to be in the humour to write—Your name occur- 
red—The thing was done—My friends liked it—They would have 
it appear, I’ll give you leave to abufe me with fifty times tke 
wit. 

Marv. Fifty times as much wit! gad! I don’t know where 
fhe’d find it. . 

Mi/s AncuEer. Then you dv not think me, Sir, fo very I 
underftand, you do not think me fo extremely odious and frightful! 











[ Jn great confufion. 
Cart. Oh, that fubmiffive look! fuch another will bring me 
at her feet, and then I am undone. , [ Afide. 


Mifs Juv. Do you hear, Mr. Carlton? is the lady fo very o- 
dious, and frightful ? 


Cart. Frightful! Oh, no, Madam. The lady is very well 
-—I with Thad abated a point or two in my epigram. She is tole- 
rably fair, not a very bad flape, and, upon the whole, a a 
moit bewitching creature. | [ Afide. 

Mifs Axncuer. Blefs me, Sir, do you think I can ftand ‘here to 
be analyzed in this manner? Pardon me, if I fay you fearcely 
keep within the line of good manners. I did not expect—not that 
1 care.—I would not have you think that—that——I can bear it no 
longer. [Burfts into tears, and exit.’ 

Mrs. Cowley is not more happy in her charaéters, than 
in the conduét of her plot. Feelove and Evergreen have 
nothing to diftinguifh them from each other, or from any 
other old men of any other play in the world. The fair 
author appears to have ftudied with more fuccefs the queer- 
neffes of Wilfon and Quick, than the volume of nature ; and 
fhe has introduced a thoufand impertinencies, becaufe in 
their mouths they could not fail to excite our laughter. 
This is an intolerable fault.—The favourite character of 
the author feems to be Sir Marvel Mufhroom, but we can- 
not enlift ourfelves among his admirers. Since his acceffion 
to his unexpeéted fortune, he is fuppofed to have bought 
* every author upon every fubjeét, and perufed poetry, 

‘* tactics, 
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444 Robertion’s Poems. 


“* tactics, philofophy, botany, cookery, agriculture :” and 
his humour lies in quoting ‘* all the poets from Mecznas 
*‘ to Shaftefbury ; and the dramatic writers of name, in- 
¢ cluding Shakefpear, Lycurgus, and Pliny.” Pray, Mrs. 
Cowley, favour us with your opinion. Is not this two or 
three degrees below farce ? 





Art. IX. Poems. By David Robertfon. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Creech, 
Edinburgh. 


HE author of this little colle&tion appears to have 
fome fancy, and fome abilities. But he was eternally 
incapable of becoming a poet of any confiderable merit; and 
he bl funk perhaps below the pitch at which he might 
have arrived, by propofing to himfelf models of fo inferior 
a rate as Cameron and Pratt. A writer of any ambition, 
if he muft have been an imitator, would yet furely have 
looked a little higher fora pattern, Mr. Robertfon has been 
very fuccefsful in imbibing the obfcarity of method and un- 
gracefulnefs of tranfition, that charaéterifes too many of our 
modern poets, who are otherwife agreeable; but he is not e- 
qually happy in copying the fimple and matfterly beauties by 
which their defeé&ts are compeniated. His ftyle is generally 
turgid, ftiff, and unnatural ; and, where he lays afide his 
buckram fuit, he difplays no richnefs of melody, and no ele- 
gance of polifh. ‘The conftruction of his period is often 
very obfcure, and fometimes abfolutely inexplicable. For 
an inftance of fome of thefe defects take the following 


ftanza. 
* Anon did Law’s tyrannic fway 
My father force from bis dear home ; 
And, led by Fortune’s dubious ray, 
Through the wide world with me to roam.’ 

What is the conftru&tion of thefe two laft verfes ?>—Who 
was led by Fortune's ray? Why, my father. Supply this 
nominative, and you make the matter rather worfe than 
better. Supply along with it the auxiliary verb, was for 
inftance, or | you make fenfe of it, though a very profaic 
fenfe: but what author ever employed fo extravagant an e- 
lifion? Supply in the fame place, the words cau/fed him, 
i. ec. Law’s tyrannic [way caufed him, &c. it makes grammar 
of the paflage, though fcarcely fenfe ; and was ever fo harfh 
a conftruction ?—Such horrid verfes as thefe too, frequently 


occur, 


* While yielding to my bland carefs, 
i 


Her fwelling breafts I timid prefs,-——’ 
Who would not imagine the lady was granting: him the 
Jaf 
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laft favour? But, alas, my dear reader! no fuch matter. 
He is defcribing his firft interview with the moft delicate 
woman in the world, and this is the author’s re/pedful falu- 
tation. But we are by no means difpofed to treat Mr. Ro- 
bertfon with feverity, and therefore we will not difmifs him, 
till we have prefented the reader with what we conceive to 
be the beft paflage in the whole colleétion. 

* Scarce had we left the fportive green, 

Till a deep vale ’gan to appear, 

Whence fhricks of anguifh thrill’d the ear : 

Here, glimm’ring thro’ the trees, was feen, 

By the red moon, a new-made grave ; 

Clofe by it murmur’d the dark wave; 

And o’er it hung funereal yew, 

Shedding the midnight’s drizzly dew, 

Among whofe boughs the Nightingale 

Sung Exvsino’s plaintive tale * ; 

To footh a love-lorn frantic maid, 

Who on the dank mofs-turf was laid. 

As o’er her heaving bofom bare 

Wav'd her black difhevell’d hair, 

Along the grave, in filent mood, 

Myrtle and willow-leaves the ftrew’d ; 

In wildeft frenzy now the ftar’d ; 

Now her dead lover’s cries fhe heard ; 

And now the Maniac weep’d aloud.’ 

Thefe verfes, though rough and incorreé, fufficiently 

prove the writer’s fuperiority to the garreteers of the metro- 
polis. 





Art. X. Dramatic Mifcellanies: confifting of Critical Obferva- 
tions on feveral Plays of Shakefpeare: with a Review of his 
principal Characters, and thofe of various eminent Writers, as 
yeprefented by Mr. Garrick, and other celebrated Comedians. 
With anedotes of Dramatic Poets, Actors, &c. By Thomas 
Davies, Author of the Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, 
Efquire. In Three Vols. Small Octavo. 15s. Davies. 1784. 


HE Memoirs of Garrick, referred to in the title, were 
publifhed before the commencement of our Review. 

An idea we have often heard inculcated refpe&ting them is, 
that they were the honeft effort of a deferving man for the 
improvement of his finances ; and that for this reafon criti- 
cifm ought not to regard them with an eye of feverity. 
This dchisiptibti however has always appeared to us unjuft 
to their merits. They contain a great deal of anecdotical 
information, not lefs curious than entertaining. The ftyle 
in which they are written feldom difgufts, and fometimes 





* Elegy of a Nightingale. . Liberal Opinions, Vol. I. - 
{peaks 
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{peaks with confiderable energy the man of fpirit and feel" 
ing. They muft be acknowledged to be partial. But he 
muft be a churl indeed, who would demand the fame rigid 
equilibrium in recording the life of a player, as in handing 
down to pofterity the intrigues of ftate{men and the revolu- 
tions of a government. Upon the whole therefore, we have 
always been of opinion, that the Life of Garrick, is.much 
fuperior to the common run of biographical produétions. 
And the public feems to have confirmed this opinion, by the 
favourable reception they beftowed upon the work. 

At the time of its publication, Mr. Davies announced his 
Dramatic Mifcellanies. ‘They appear to have three objets. 
The examining the plays of ekctacare. and our other 

reat dramatic poets, whether as a critic or a commentator : 
the colle&ting fuch hiftorical fa&ts, as may tend to elucidate 
their works: and the prefenting the reader with anecdotes 
of the private life of players, and defcriptions of the manner 
in which they performed different chara&ters. The beft 
way of giving the reader an idea of the value of the perform- 
ance, we apprehend to be the prefenting him with a few 
fpecimens under each of the articles we have enumerated. 

The following criticifm upon the foliloquy of the baftard 
in King Lear, 1s certainly not deftitute of ingenuity, 

‘ Why brand they us 
With bafe? with bafenefs? baftardy? bafe, bafe ? 
Who, in the lufty ftealth of nature, take 


More compofition and fierce quality 
Than doth within a dull, ftale, tired bed 
Go to nn: | a whole tribe of fops, 

Got "tween afleep and wake ! 

‘ Mr. Stevens Juitly refutes Dr. Warburton’s opinion of 
Shakefpeare’s intending to make Edmund a confirmed atheift. The 
ftrange wifh of Vanini, that he had been born a baftard, which the 
doétor has quoted in his notes on Edmund’s fpeech of baftardy, and 
contains fomething very like Shakefpeare, is brought to prove the 
divinity of our poet’s genius, which foretold (as it were) what fuch 
an atheift as Vanini would fay. With fubmiffion, this is all gratis 
diGum. The reader of this foliloquy may eafily perceive that Ed- 
mund fufficiently feels the difgrace of illegitimacy, but that he is 
willing to make the beft of it, and affeéts to embrace that with a 
hearty good-will, which he would fain, if in his power, throw 
afide ; and this is human nature: how many affect to be fond of, 
or laugh at, a blemifh of birth, or an accident of time, which they 
cannot avoid? Shakefpeare makes Richard the Third talk with un- 
concern of his crooked back and bandy legs, and take pleafure in 
defcanting on his own deformity.’ 

Mr. Davies however has other annotations, which, 

h equally original, may not perhaps equally recom- 


mend themfelves to the tafte or good fenfe of the ‘.. 
' uc 
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Such for inftance, is that!upon the well known hemiftich in 
Hamlet, ‘‘ not a moufe ftirring.”’ 

* Voltaire, who, in examining the merit of our author’s plays, 
difdains the ufe of no unfair method to depreciate them, has ridicul- 
ed this paflage of Hamlet, as if the mention of a moufe were beneath 
the dignity of tragedy. But could there be a properer mode of def- 
cribing the folitarinefs which reigned in the place, than by faying, 
that every thing was fo ftill, that the foft tread of a fmall rep- 
tile had not been heard? The infignificance of an object does by no 
means leffen the general idea. Have not the moft celebrated antient 
dramatic writers admitted thoughts as low, and words more grofs 
and offenfive, into their beft tragedies ? How does the nice ear of a 
Frenchman relith the filthy plaifters and nafty rags which Philodtetes 
applies to his fores? Yet Sophocles underitood nature, and the 
laws of decorum, I prefume, as perfeétly as Voltaire. Tirefias’s 
defcription, in Antigone, of the ordure and filth of the ill-omened 
birds who had fed on the carcafs of Polynices, would raife a naufea 
in the ftomach of a delicate French critic! Men of folid judgment 
and true tafte defpife fuch refinement.’ 

Nor is our author much happier when he deals in verbal 
criticifm. : 

‘ Wither’d murder, 

Alarm’d by his centinel, the wolf 

Whofe howl’s his watch, thus with his flealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravifhing fides, towards his defign 
Moves like a ghoft. 

* Mr. Steevens has, froth Spencer and Harrington’s Ariofto, 
brought inftances to prove that the word /fride does not always con- 
vey the idea of violent motion. Notwithftanding this, I believe 
that almoft every body, who reades the line as above quoted, will 
fuppoie the word to import fomething like tumult and noife. But 
all difputes, about the word /frides, may eafily be determined by 
reftoring what, I think, is the genuine reading, fides, which was 
firft removed by Mr. Pope, who, in its ftead, fubftituted rides. 
‘ I am now, fays Macbeth, moving towards my purpofe with the 


cautious eps of a ravifhing Tarquin, or the filent pace of a ghoft,’ 
The fides o 


the Latins, fignifies his power and ability.’ 
So much for the critical acumen of Mr. Davies, which, 
we are afraid, the reader will find more lavifh in annotations 





refembling thefe latter {fpecimens, than in fuch as refemble | 


the former. 

The following example of the manner in which Mr. Da- 
vies fometimes illuftrates the paflages of our dramatic poets, 
by a reference to the times in which they lived, will we be- 
lieve afford our readers fome entertainment, and {hall there- 
fore be extracted entire. He is treating of the Orphan of 
Otway. 

* In the character of Acafto, Otway has drawn a portrait of a 
worthy nobleman, who, retired from court, retains his veneration 
and loyalty for his royal mafter.——That the author has given a 





a man, in our language, like the latera or humeri of. 
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good picture of courts, and more particularly that of Charles If, 
think an attentive reader may fee in the defcription of it given by 
Acafto in the fecond a&. After which, the good old man breaks 
out into a warm encomium of Charles II. : 
Yes, my afpiring boys, 
You fhall have bufinefs when your matter wants you! 
You cannot ferve 2 nobler. I have ferv’d him. 
In this old body yet the marks remain 
Of many wounds. J’ve, with this tongue, proclaim’d 
His right, even in the face of rank rebellion ! 
And, when a foul-mouth’d traitor once profan’d 
His facred name, with my good fabre drawn, 
Ev’n at the head of all his giddy rout, 
_ Trufh’d, and clove the rebel to the chine! 
* Of all the noblemen, who, in the reign of Charles II. diftiu- 
uifhed themfelves for worth and attachment to their royal mafter, 
yt Duke of Ormond ftands the foremoft ; and I cannot avoid 
conjecturing, that his character is here fhadowed, at leaft part of 
it, under Acafto. What ftrengthens my opinion is the difcourfe of 
the two fervants, Paulino and Ernefto, in the firft fcene. Paulino, 
after exprefling his wonder, that Acafto fhould ftill perfift in hating 
the court, where he was born and bred, is informed, by Ernefto, 
that he had reafon for his difgutt : 
— When, for what he had borne, 
Long and faithful toil, he might have claim’d 
Places in honour and employment high, 
A huffing, fhining, flatt’ring, cringing, coward, 
A canker-worm of peace, was rais’d above him.* 
* That Ormond was difplaced from his government of Ireland, 
where he was beloved by all ranks of people, by the ungratefu! 
Charles, to gratify the worft man in the kingdom, Villiers Buke ot 
Buckinghan, is a faét,'to which, I think, Otway alludes. It is true, 
Ormond did not like Acafto retire from court, but kept his place of 
fteward of the houfehold: which office, Charles, who refpected his 
virtues, though he wanted the honefty to imitate them, had not the 
courage to take from him. The king, whowas extremely affable, and 
made it his conftant bufinefs to pleafe every man with bis converfa- 
tion, when he went to the levee, faw Ormond always ready to pay his 
court; but, by Buckingham’s influence, he could neither fpeak to 
nor look at him. ‘This behaviour was copied by all who frequent- 
ed the court with a view to gain employment, or to fecure the mini- 
fter’s favour. But thofe, who had nothing to afk, and went there 
only to make their bows, formed a circle about. Ormond, and hif- 
tened with great attention to his difcourfe. It happened, onc 
day, that the king, ftruck with the refpeét paid to his old loyal 
fervant, was willing to break through his forced filence, and {peak 











‘ * In thefe attributes of a bafe mind, we fee the genuine cha- 
racter of Buckingham; who, it is believed, formed a treacher- 
‘ous defign, by his inftrument, Blood, to affaifinate this worthy 
nobleman.” 


to 
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to him; but the favourite’s prefence embarraffed him fo much, that 
Buckingham, in a whifper, faid to the king, * I wifh your majefty 
would refolve me one queftion: Is the Duke of Ormond out of fae 
vour with your Majetty, or is your majefty out of favour with the 
Duke of Ormond? for, of the two, you feem to bein moft confu- 
fion.” This good man’s opinion of the cougt may be gathered 
from what he faid to Cary Dillon, afterwards Lord Rofcommon. 
Dillon prefled the Duke to u‘e his intereft fora fuit he had to the 
king; afiuring him, at the fame time, that he had no friend at court 
but God and his lordfhip: * Alas! poor Cary,’ faid the duke, 
* thou couldit not have two friends that have lefs intereft at court, 
or lefs refpect fhewn them’ there.’ 

¢ I fhall conclude what I have to fay, on this matter, with an ac- 
count of Charles’s fubfequent behaviour to Ormond; which is fo 
remarkable, that, though it confers fome little honour on the king, 
it throws a luttre on the duke’s character which nothing can tarnifh. 

* After the king had, for feveral ycars, treated the Duke of Or- 
mond with coldnefs and negleét, on a fudden he invited him to fup- 
per: he treated him with fuch familiarity and kindnefs as if nothing 
had happened, and appointed him once more to the government of 
Ireland. The next day, atthe levee, Charles faid to his courtiers : 
¢ Yonder comes Ormond; I have done all I can to difoblige that 
man, and to make him as difcontented as others: dur he will not be 
difolliged with me; he will be loyal, ia fpite of my teeth._—I mutt e’en 
take him in again; and he is the fitteit perfon to go to Ireland.’ 

‘ If lam deceived in my conjecture, refpecting the application of 
Acafto’s character to the Duke of Ormond, I fhall only have amufed 
my readers with fome anecdotes which are not to be found in the 
general hiftory of this country.’ 

Even in this fpecimen however, the reader, who is onl 
flightly tin€&tured with learning, will find, notwithftanding 
the vaunt of Mr. Davies, {everal incidents with which he 
was previoufly acquainted ; nor does this fault feldom occur. 
His anecdotes of the players. are rendered much lefs enter- 
taining, by their being totally devoid of chronological order; 
and we believe we fhould find no great difficulty in proving 
that many of thefe ftories ftood in need of every recommend - 
ation, that compofition, and arrangement could beftow. 
The following example out of a thoufand fhall fuffice. 

‘ Small matters, they fay, often ferve as preludes to mighty quar- 
rels. In the year 1746, this play [Fir/? Part of Henry 1V.] was acted at 
the theatrein Drury-lane. Barry was the Hotfpur; a very beautiful 
and accomplifled actrefs condefcended, in order to give ftrength to the 
play, to act the trifling character of Lady Percy; Berry was ‘the 
Falftaff. ‘The houfe was far from crouded ; for the public could no 
more bear to fee another Falitaff, while Quin was on the ftage, than 
they would now flock to feea new Shylock, as long as Macklin con- 
5 a to have ftrength fit to reprefent ‘ the Few which Shake/peare 

rew,” 

* A very celebrated comic aétrefs triumphed in the barrennefs 
of the pit and boxes; fhe threw out fome expreiions againft the 
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confequence of Lady Percy. This produced a very cool, but cut- 
ting, aniwer from the other; who reminded the former of her play- 
ing, very lately, to a much thinner audience, one of her favourite 
parts. And now, the ladies not being able to reitrain themfelves 
within the bounds of cool converfation, a moft terrible fray enfued. 
Ido not believe that they went fo far as pulling of caps, but their 
altercation would not have aifgraced the females ot Billingfgate. 
While the two great actrefles were thus entertaining each other in 
one part of the green-room, the admirer of Lady Percy, an old gen- 
tleman who afterwards bequeathed her a confiderable fortune, and 
the brother of the comic lady, were more ferioufly employed. ‘The 
cicifbeo firuck the other with his cane: thus provoked, he very 
calmly laid hold of the old man’s jaw. ‘ Let go my Jaw, you vil- 
Jain!’ and * ‘Throw down your cane, fir!’ were repeatedly echoed 
by the combatants. —Barry, who was afraid left the audience fhould 
hear full as much of the quarrel as of the play, ruthed into the 
green-room, and put anend tothe battle. The print-fellers laid 
hold of this difpute, and publifhed a print called * The Green-rooin 
Scuffle.’ 

It is with regret that we are obliged to obferve, that the 
work before us has few of thofe allurements which we af- 
cribe to the Life of Garrick. Mr. Davies feems to be fcarce- 
‘ly any where animated with his fubject, and his ftyle is ge- 
nerally loofe, undignified, and unconnected. The want of 
method is a radical and infuperable error. The want of 
tate is too frequently confpicuous. One inftance is fo re- 
markable, that we canot refufe our reader the entertainment 
it may afford him. The author, like a true knight errant 
in criticifm, has {piritedly taken under his proteétion the 
famous defcription in Lee, of Alexander’s paflage to the 
Granicus. 

‘ Can nene remember! yes, I know all muft, 

When glory, like the dazzling eagle, ftood 
Perch’d on my beaver in the Granic flood ! 
When fortune’s felf my ftandard trembling bore, 
And the pale fates ftood frighted on the thore ; 
When each immortal on the billows rode, 

And I myfelf appeared the leading god!’ 

This paflage has ufually been confidered as the ne plasultra 
of bombaft; its abfurdity has grown into a proverb ; and it 
is almoft the firft and choiceft piece of nonfenfe that is com- 
mitted to memory by the Tyron criticifm. Mr. Davie: 
however has difcovered, that Cibber forfooth, whom we did 
not recollect to have’ plumed himfelf in this common place 

topic of cenfure, has very improperly condemned an animated! 

defeription. It is yu/iified, fays our author, by Le Brun’ 5 

pidlure of ~ Sonia fubje&t; and ‘ Lee has” indeed, “ in 

we on true {pirit of poetry, clothed the beautiful and » ea 
the pencil,” 


The 
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Tlie note of our author upon the line in Hamlet, 

For who would bear the whips and {corns of time ? 
We have thought proper to infert on account of tlre fingu- 
larities of its contents. 

‘ Mr. Sreevens, in addition to his large note on this quotation, 
affures us, that there was more illiberal private abufe; and peevifh 
fatire, publifhed in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
I. than in any other age, except the prefent. 

‘ This is not very clear to me: but happy is the man, who can, 
with a good confcience, affirm, he never was guilty of the bafe 
practice of wounding the fair reputation of others, or of difturbing 
the peace of families by malicious and rancorous flander. The 
propagation of obloquy, to gain wealth and preferment, may admit 
of fome exculpation ; but, of all abufe, that, which 1s fpontaneous 
and unprovoked, is the moft unaccountable. What does Mr. 
Steevens think of a gentlemen, who, when at his country-feat, found 
no amufement fo pleafing as writing libels upon his neighbours, and 
throwing them over their garden-walls, with the malevolent defign 
to torment thofe who had never offended him ?? 

How would Mr. Davies have us underftand him’ The 
natural fenfe of the paflage charges Mr. Steevens with the 
‘* malicious and rancorous”’ practice here ftated. We have 
lately had occafion to confefs ourfelves no admirers of this 

entleman as acommentator. But our cenfures have been 

mild and gentle, compared with that which is here implied. 

Poor gentleman ! If thefe be the lathes thou receiveft from 

thy admirers, for fuch is Mr. Davies, what treatment mutt 

: thou expe from thy enemies! If Mr. Davies really mean 

a charge upon Steevens, we think, that, even fhould it be 

} well founded, it ought not to have been conveyed in this 

public and indelible manner. If he do not intend fuch a 

charge, we can only fay that he is the moft mal-a-drcit writer 
in the world. 

We are by no means defirous of treating the work before 
us with feverity. The perfonal charaéter of the author we 
believe to be fuch as deferves encouragement. We owe him 
fome gratitude for the entertainment he gave us in his for- 
incr publication. We will therefore wind up this article 
with an inftance or two in which the author has expreffed 
‘himfelf with elegance and fpirit. Relating the adventures 
of a Mrs. Eggleton, an attrefs of the lait reign, he con- 
d cludes them with faying, that ‘‘ like another Ariadne, fhe 
died enamoured of Bacchus, about the year 1734.” Elfe- 
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7 where, fpeaking of the hittorical play of King Henry the ~ 
‘$ Fourth, Mr. Davies thus expreffes himfelf. 

m ‘ If I could poflibly envy the pleafure which the audiences enjoy- 

“a ed in old times, it would be for that inconceivable delight which in- 


telligent auditors muft have felt at the firft a€ting of Shakefpeare’s 
| nobleft-dramas. Methinks I fee and hear the tumulguous joy and 
- Fta thundering 
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thundering applaufe which the unparalleled character of Falttaff 
muft have afforded at his firft reprefentation! A chara¢ter, fo fupe- 
rior to the conception of the brighteft fancy, muft have flruck them 
with aftonifhment! To have feen Ben Johnifon, with an aflumed 
countenance of gaicty, and with envy in his heart, join the groupe 
of laughcrs and applauders, mutt have added to the pleafure of our 
authors real friends and adimirers. 


R. 


FORETOGN. LATERAT URE. 


Art. XI. Hifloire de P Academie Reyale des Sciences, Anneé 1780, 
Paris. 1784. 
Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 





EF ORE we proceed to the memoirs contained in this 
large volume, we beg leave to fay fomething ofthe e/ozes of 
two diftinguifhed phyficians and philofophers, M. Lieutand 
and M. Bucquet. The former lived to an advanced age, and 
rofe to the higheit honours of his profeffion. Anatomy has 
confiderable obligations to him; he was a faithful obferver; 
and his eflays will certainly be very ufeful to young diffectors. 
‘* He chofe, fays the Hittorian of the Academy, to ftudy 
nature rather than books. But I mutt not fupprefs an accu- 
fation brought againft him; he is faid to have carried to ex- 
cefs this method, which is fo excellent in itfelf. It is pre- 
tended, that thinking his library to be overloaded with books 
of anatomy and medicine, which he had purchafed out of 
complaifance to the authors, or refpect to the opinions of 
others, he exchanged them for productions of polite litera- 
ture; thefe he perhaps found to be more amufing, though 
he probably confidered them as equally ufelefs. Mr. Senac 
who, in oppofition to Mr. Lieutand, had frequently main- 
tained the utility of reading, or rather, the neceflity of uniting 
books with obfervation, gave hima ftriking and perfonal proof 
of thetruth of this opinion. Mr. Senac one dayprefented him 
with a Latin defcription of the foramen ovale; upon reading 
it, he found it, though not written in the ftyle of the Au- 
guftan age, yet drawn up with a method and precifion which 
called forth his admiration :' He had even the candour to 
prefer this defcription to one of his own memoirs, written 
on the fame fubjeét. He was informed to his furprize, that 
this exact account was copied from Galen ; and he owned 
that he was perhaps to blame for too much negleSting li- 
terary enquiries.” - : 
** Notwithftanding M. Lieutand had always been a ftranger 
tova court life and manners, obferves his biographer, he foon 


acquired the art of diftinguifhing the character of its inhabi- 
tants 
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tants. The knowledge of men to thofe from whom they. 
have no intereft to conceal themfelves, is not fo difficult an 
acquifition as is generally fuppofed. If we examine the dif- 
ferent claffes of fociety, we thall, perhaps, find this {pecies 
of knowledge more rare, as we advance higher. M. Lieu~ 
tand had even the malice, though it was of a kind which 
will eafily be excufed, to difclofe to the king the arts 
which he had deteéted, One day the late king mentioning 


feveral phyficians who had been highly extolled in his pre-. . 
fence by fome of the courtiers, alked, whether their merits 


had not been exaggerated, ** Thefe gentlemen, fire, an- 
fwered M. Lieutand, are very different from the reprefenca- 
tion which has been made to you, but fuch is the coin with 
which courtiers frequently pay their phyficians.” 

Mr. Lieutand’s work on the pra@ice of medicine is highly 
valued in France. In this country it is not equally efteemed. 
He fets out with profeffing to lay afide all theory, an inten- 
tion which no medical writer will ever be able to execute ; 
and accordingly we find Mr. Lieutand always recurring to 
the humoral pathology. His prefcriptions were fimple, and 
he is faid to have entertained, in common with a late cele- 
brated teacher of anatomy in this country, great doubts con- 
cerning the efficacy of remedies. ‘* It is confidently af- 
ferted, fays the hiftorian, that faithful alike to his medical 
principles and the franknefs of his character, when he heard 
his brethren affembled round his death-bed, propofing va- 
rious medicines, (not fo much, perhaps, in the expeétation 
of bringing about his recovery, as with a view to foothe him, 
by a glimpfe of hope) he could not refrain from exclaiming, 
Fe mourrai bien fans tout cela!—I{ Shall die well enough without 
all thofe things. | 

The fhort career of M. Bucquet will excite more melan- 
choly refle€tions, than the profperous courfe of M. Lieu- 
tand. The ardour and aétivity of his mind feems to have 
worn out prematurely his weak and delicate frame of body. 
Asa public teacher, he began very early to difplay uncom- 
mon abilities, ‘* He had acquired a name among celebrated 
demonttrators before his ftudies were finifhed. He was the 
firft who gave a courfe of lectures, in which mineralogy and. 
chymiftry were united ;” branches of knowledge which 
ought never to be feparated. He treated, at great length, of 
vegetable and animal chemiftry; fubje&s little underftood, 
and indeed of much difficulty, fince we fhall feldom be 
able to confirm analyfis by fynthefis. * He publifhed an Jutro- 
duétion to the Analyfis of the Vegetable Kingdom. After his ad- 
miffion into the Academy of Sciences, he conceived the vatt, 
and we may juftly term it, extravagant defign of repeating 
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all the experiments and analyfes hitherto known. His pro- 
ject was certainly too extenfive, but his view in forming it 
was rational: he propofed particularly.to obferve, the in- 
fluence of elaftic Sui s, which have.doubtlefs a great fhare 
in almoft every operation of nature, and every procefs of the 
Jaboratory. 

Amidit his labours and his projeéts, his health began to 
decay, but without ever damping his ardour, and without 
roi Soe hopes of recovery, till a few months before his 
death. hen he did not quit his occupations, but chofe ra- 
ther to run the rifque of haftening the period of his exift- 
ence, by fuch means as would enable him to continue ufe- 
ful and a¢tive, while they alleviated his fufferings, and raifed 
his f{pirits, than to languifh on a little longer in deje€tion and 
pain. He was known to {wallow in one day two pintes of 
gether and 100 grains of opium. He died at the age of thirty- 
fix, leaving behind a wife and two children, ** without an 
other inheritance than his name, the example of his talents, 
with the ufeful and afflicting leffon of his painful and prema- 
ture death, if they fhould ever, liketheir parent, have to defend 
themfelves againft the love of glory and the ardour of ftudy.” 
Befides his writings already publifhed, other memoirs of his 
will be given in the future volumes of the Academy, 

We proceed to the papers relating to aftronomy. Ina 
confined journal it is difficult to give a fatisfa€tory analyfis of 
fuch productions, on account of the chain of calculations 
which run through them, and the diagrams, tables, &c. with 
which they are accompanied. Ali the information, therefore, 
that we fhali be able at any time to convey, with refpeét to 
aftronomucal memoirs, will be to give the title, and mention 
the refult, if it be interefting. 

New analytical methods to folve afironomical queftions, 15th 
Memoir, by M. de Sejour. 

The author is about to publifh all his memoirs on this fub- 
ject in a feparate volume. 

On the Diminutian of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, and its 
Confequences. By M. dela Lande. 

Mr. de la Lande eftimates the dimjnution at about 35 fe- 
conds in 100 years. But Mr. Caffinide Thury, in another 
memoir, quettions the exactnefs of this determination ; and, 
as it would appear, with good reafon. He founds his doubts 
on the want of a fufhicient number of accurate and concur- 
ring obfervations. 

bfervation of the Eclipfe of Fune the 14h, 1779. By 
M. le Monnier. 

Enquiry concerning the general Caufes, and the Principles of 

Philojephy, that led the Otfervers of the lof? Century to pub- 
Lf 
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lifh Tables of Refractions, differing from each other, for the 
fame Height. By the Same. 

The effe&t of the temperature of the atmofphere, is the 
chief caufe of uncertainty in fixing the refraction which the 
rays of the fun and other heavenly bodies undergo as they 
pafs through it. We have here calculations from feveral obe 
fervations, according to which a greater refraction is pro- 
duced by a cold than a warm ftate of the atmofphere. : 
‘ On the Determination of the Orbits of Comets, by M. de la 

lace. 

It is faid by the Hidtorian of the Academy, that the very 
ingenious method of M. de la Place, which deferves the at- 
tention of every aftronomer, has afforded refults coinciding 
with obfervations. This is at once a decifive proof in its fa- 
vour, and an encomium upon it. | 

4 Memoir, containing Obfervations on the Comet feen at Pa- 
ris, near the Great Bear, from the 27th of Oétober ta the 29th 
of November, 1780. By M. Meffier. 

Befides the comet mentioned’in the title of this memoir, 
M. Meffier mentions one obferved by M. Montaigne, and by 
him only. 

M. Meffier, nine days after the obfervations of Mr. Mon- 
taigne, difcovered another comet. We have, in this me- 
moir, tables of his obfervations, which have enabled Mr, 
Lexell to calculate the orbit. 

In @ geographical memoir Mr. le Monnier fixes the longi- 
tude of Aleppo at at 34d 50’, and that of Diarbekir at 
374 0’, eaftward of the meridian of Paris. The latitude he 
adopts from other authors; that of the former place is 
36d 12’ N, of the latter is 37° 54’ N. 

We meet in this volume with fome inftructive anatomical 
papers: more particularly one by M. Sabatier, and another 
by M. Portal. M. Sabatier gives an-aceurate defcription of 
the human thoracic duét. It generally arifes from three roots ; 


of thefe, the left has not been fo well obferved and defcribed _ 


as the others, though it is the moft confiderable on account 
of its pofition with refpeét to the aorta: it paffes under this 
great artery, which makes it neceflary to cut it through and 
turn it back. 

The valve, at the opening of this duét into the left fub- 
clavian vein, is compared by M. S, to the va/vula coli. He 
agrees with Mr. Hewfon, that the lymphatics of the right 
fuperior extremity, &cy muft go to the right fubelavian vein. 
But, perhaps, the neweft obfervation in this memoir is, that 
the thoracic duét fometimes contains blood, on fome occa- 
fions coagulated, on others fluid. He fuppofes, that it muft 
have either made its way through the valves, at the opening 
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of the duct into the fubelavian vein, or have been conveyed 
by the abforbents. It feems equally probable, that it might 

et in after the death of the fubjeét, more eipecially, as ac- 
cording to M. S. himfelf, the valves, at the' end of the dué& 
in queftion, perform their office beft when the fubelavian is 
full, and wice verfa 

A morbid alteration of the bronchial glands, which 
have often been confounded with the lymphatic glands, 
M. Portal, in his memoir, confiders as a caufe of confump- 
tion. They often become enlarged, and the veffels on their 
furface grow varicous, and pour blood into the bronchiz. 
In this fpecies of phthifis M. Portal fays, he has prefcribed 
with the greateft pmo the aperient juices of plants (/ues 
aperitifs) terra foliata tartari, Kermes mineral. But exer- 
cife on horfeback, and failing, cannot be too warmly recom- 
mended. He has feen’ many perfons fubje&t to hemoptoe 
only, when they led too fedentary a life. He mentions Dr. 
Gilchrift as having made a number of obfervations of this 
kind, which he defigned to publifh, but his death deprived 
phyficians of a work which M. Portal thinks would have been 
very ufeful. 

t the end of his memoir, M. Portal confiders the pains 
to which confumptive people are fubje&t, and which are felt 
at a diftance from the feat of the difeafe. He refers them to 
nervous fympathy. The changes of the voice he refers to the 
fame caufe. The affeétion of the nerves occafions inordi- 
nate contractions in the mufcles belonging to the organ of 
the voice. Hence the ligaments of the larynx, or the vocal 
cords, are more or lefs ftretched, which neceffarily occafions 
fuch alterations of yoice as the patients experience. 

M. Vicq. D’Azyr finds in the mufcles and bones of three 
apes of different fpecies, which he diffeted, many marks of 
refemblance with thofe of quadrupeds, and of difference 
from thofe of man. 

In another memoir he confiders the pofition, ftru€ture and 
defcent of the tefticles of the foetus. “To Mr. Hunter’s ac- 
count he has not added many particulars of great confe- 

uence. His chief view feems to have been, more accurately 
to afcertain the time at which the feveral pofitions of thele 
organs take place. | 

Among the chemical memoirs, we find feveral, that relate 
to the action of different fubftances on oils. The firft is by 
Mr. Bertholet. He made his experiments by mixing a folu- 
tion of foap with a folution of that fubftance, of which he 
was defirous of trying the effect on oil, in anacid. M. Cof- 
tel had before fhewn, that calcareous earth has a more pow- 
erful attraction for oi! than fixed alkali has, by pouring lime- 
water into a folution of foap. M1. Bertholet cffeéted thie 
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combination of the feveral foluble earths, and moft of the 
metallic calxes with an oil. —TThe combinations of calcareous, 
ponderous, and argillaceous earths, are infoluble in oil, fpirit 
of wine and water; that of magnefia is foluble in {fpirit of 
wine and oil, but not water. Some of the metallic combi- 
nations are foluble in cold alcohol, and all more or lefs in 
this {fpirit when heated ; but oil, and more efpecially oil of 
turpentine. By the fimple term oil M. B. means exprefled 
oils only. 

He is of opinion, that ammoniacal foap, which is formed 
by merely mixing together a folution of fal ammoniac and 
of foap, will probably prove of great fervice in medicine. 
He obferves, that it has over Starkey’s foap the advantages 
of being foon and eafily made, of being always identical, 
and of keeping very well in clofe veflels. 

With refpedt to the combination of mercury and oil, he 
defires the reader to diftinguifh it from the mercurial oint- 
ment of the pharmacopeias. This retains all or modft of its 
phlogifton, whereas in the compound formed by mixing fo- 
lution of foap, with that of corrofive fublimate, or, what is 
better, with that of mercurial nitre, the mercury has un- 
dergone calcination. We expeét foon to hear of this com- 
pound being employed for medical purpofes. | 

In this manner has M. B. opened a very curious enquiry. 
Much remains to be done, and he will doubtlefs kes 
cute the train of experiments, which he has fo happily be- 
gun. ‘The refpeétive quantity of ingredients in the feveral 
compounds, is yet to be afcertained, and a table of affinities, 
the great aim of chemical refearches, to be adjufted. M. B. 
has indeed done fomething towards the attainment of the 
latter obje&t. He places calcareous and ponderous earths 
firft, then fixes alkali, afterwards magnefia, next volatile al- 
kali, which decompofes all the metallic compounds, of the 
relation of which to each other he fays nothing, but adds, 
that clay is probably to be placed after them all. 

M. Cornette confiders in three memoirs, the ation of the 
three mineral acids, as they are called, on oils. Following 
M. Baumé hedivides oils into threeclaffes, viz. effential, ficca- 


tive, or thofe which dry in the air, fuch as linfeed oil, oil of - 


nuts, &c. and unctuous. 

His experiments tend to fhew that concentrated vitriolic 
acid produces heat and ebullition with the two former claffes : 
that the compound is foluble in alcohol, and diffufible through 
water, to which it imparts a dark colour: but this fpecies of 
foap is at laft but very imperfect ; for fome portion of the 
oil feparates, and rifes to the top. 
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The fame acid unites more quietly with the unétuous oils, 
and forms a complete foap which, when diffufed in water, 
does not part with any oil. 

The action of marine acid, of which the fpecific gravity is 
to that of water, as 9} to 8, upon oils is not very confider- 
able; but in the form of the {moaking liquor of Libavius, 
it approaches to the vitriolic acid: itis incapable of forming 
a confiftent foap, but it renders a {mall quantity of oil mif- 
cible with water. 

Unétuous oils fubje&ed feveral times to the aftion of ma- 
rine acid, become foluble in alcohol, and acquire retinous 
properties. 

Some of M. Cornette’s experiments feem to confirm the 
opinion, that acid of amber is only a modification of marine 
acid. | 

The vehement effects produced by mixing the nitrous acid 
with oils, have been long fince noticed: it does not fet fire 
to unctuous oils without the vitriolic, and even then they 
mutt be added at the fame time: the nitrous acid renders 
oils of this clafs foluble in alcohol, as alfo thofe refinous fub- 


ftances which otherwife elude its action. 
(To be continued in a future number.) 





Art. XII. Les Numeros, 
‘The Numeros. In three Parts. Amferdam, et fe trouve a Paris, 1783, 


HE title of this book 1s full of affectation, and does not 

tend, in the {malleft degree, to difcover the nature of 
the work to which it is prefixed. ‘The word numero is, we 
believe, full as much an Englifh as a French word ; and may 
therefore be expected to carry to our readers as truly the idea 
of the author, as it could convey to the ear of a Parifian. 

A book however is not to be judged of merely by the 
evidence of its title. In the cafe before us, the title indeed 
of the work is uncouth and obfcure, but the book itfelf is 
ingenious, elegant and entertaining. The defign of the 
performance is to paint the reigning manners of the French 
metropolis, to ridicule its follies, and to contribute, as the 
author has expreffed it, to the rendering ‘‘ its king the moft 
venerable, its ftate the moft flourifhing, its generals the mott 
fkilful and the moft famous, its minifters the moft enlightened 
and the moft fagacious, its judges the moft honeft and the 
beft informed, and its citizens: the moit fortunate upon the 
face of the earth.” 

This is indifputably an heroic and arduous undertaking. 
In the mean time we are of opinion, that the work of M. 
Peyffonel is calculated to ferve this excellent purpofe; and 

however 
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however trifling its utility may be imagined, it fhould be 
remembered, that every ftone that is laid, contributes fome- 
thing to the completion of the largeft edifice ; and that ever 
mite that is contributed to a charitable undertaking, adds 
fomething to the fum of general happinefs. “he author of the 
Numeros, though inlifting in the clafs of fatirifts, is upon 
the whole, a model of mild and temperate fatire. Indeed, 
when his declarations upon the fubje& are heard, it 
will be fufpeéted, that he has rather exceeded on the fide 
of adulation than inveétive. 

*¢ T reverence the doétrines,”’ fays he, ** and I admire the 
morality of the religion in which I was born. I am attached 
to the government to which deftiny has fubjef&ted me, be- 
caufe it is the mildeft that exifts. I love the king that nature 
has made my mafter, becaufe he is an excellent prince. [ 
love the houfe that fits upon the throne, becaufe it is the 
moft illuftrious and benign with which I am acquainted ; be- 
caufe during eight hundred years that it has fat there, it has 
produced a multitude of heroes and not one tyrant. I love 
the French nation becaufe, after having feen a number of 
other nations, I have not difcovered one that is to be pre- 
ferred to it,”’ 

But foftly, my good fatirift. That you fhould prefer your 
own country, and your own religion is very natural. That you 
fhould think well of Louis XVI. of France, againft whofe 
conduét fo few objeétions can be raifed, is not to be won- 
dered at. But we can by no means agree with you, thata go- 
vernment, that reftrains the liberty of the prefs and the liberty 
of the tongue, that crouds its metropolis with fpies, and 
maintains a Baftile, under whatever qualifications, to omit a 
thoufand other objections, is the mildeft that exifts. But you 
have added another obfervation, if pofhible, {till more extraordi- 
nary. What, cannot you find one tyrant in the whole fuccef- 
fion of the prefent race of your monarchs? Was not Louis 
XIV. that reftlefs warrior, who facrificed without regret every 
confideration for his peopleto the acquifition of an empty name, 
atyrant? Was not the author of the mafiacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew atyrant? Was not Louis XI, that immaculate pat- 
tern of all that is unfeeling, and all that is brutal, a tyrant? 
A reviewer of.a faturnine difpofition would infallibly be 
tempted to exclaim here: This man is admirably formed for 
a fatirift! In fpite however of this moft glaring and un- 
paralleled piece of mifreprefentation, we need not defpair to 
prefent our reader with fome extraéts from the work before 
us, Which fhall yield him both entertainment and information 

The incomparable Sterne has let fall an obfervation in his 
Sentimental Journey, which has often excited, as he cer- 

tainly 
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tainly intended it fhould, a {mile amonghisreaders. ‘‘ I regard 
the French nation, fays heto the count de B—,as thepoliteft, 
the moft fenfible, andthe moft generous people inthe univerfe. 
T have but one objection to them. But I cannot help faying, 
that they are rather too ferious.” As Sterne has ufually been 
fuppofed fingular in this opinion, and as it has even been 
doubted whether he really entertained it, we fhall probably 
make no unacceptable felection in prefenting our readers with 
the Numero of Peyffonel upon the Gravity of his Country- 
men. 

‘* The populace of Holland-paffes pretty generally for the 
moft phlegmatic, the moft dull, and the moft melancholy in 
Europe. The uncomfortable dampnefs of their foil, which 
relaxes the fibres, the cheefe and the milk-diet, which 
thicken the humours of the body, and the ufe of beer, fo de- 
ftructive to the nerves, are the phyfical caufes of this pheno- 
menon: avarice and parfimony, that contraét the foul, are 
the moral caufes. The Mu/icos, which are the favourite 
places of entertainment with the Dutch nation are in effect 
public places, inconceivably difmal and nafty in their appear- 
ance. A painted fanthorn is ufually hung out for an invita- 
tion; when you goin, you pay fo much in advance, at leaft 
the price of a bottle of wine ; and vou find there a group of 
impures, who dance by themfelves with a doleful and melan- 
choly ftep. The men look on with a pipe in their mouths, 
and a glafs in their hand ; fuddle themfelves with wine, beer, 
and tobacco, and conclude with making choice of one of 
thefe fultanas; who leads home with her, the individual who 
has thrown her the handkerchief, in order to fatisfy an ani- 
mal craving, a brutal appetite, entirely devoid of diitinGtion, 
of fentiment, and of cleanlinefs. 

** The populace of Paris, who inhabit a more temperate 
climate, who eat lefs butter and cheefe, who drink lefs milk 
and more wine, are not ftupid and phlegmatic like thofe of 
Holland, but they are grave, ferious, and irafcible Their 
tone of voice is harfh, unaccommodating and dogmatical. 
They deliver the moft ftupid remark with a dignity of arti- 
culation, that would become a fentence. ‘They have no 
gaiety in their hearts, and lefs than none in their heads. The 
fongs you hear every where in the ftreet, and the proverbs 
mott frequently quoted by the vulgar, have neither, falt, mor 
point, nor any one recommendation in the world. And | 
am bold to fay, that fongs and proverbs are the very bett teit 
of the underftanding of the vulgar. The different places 
where there is the greateit concourfe of the lower order of Pa- 
rifians, as the Porcherons, the Courtille, &c. have more life 
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tholy as the AZu/icos of Amtterdam. In thefe laft, at any 
rate, no obfcenities are practifed, but in the garden of the 
Porcherons, in the evening of a Shrove Tuefday, I have feen 
every thing that it is pofible to fee. I have even obferved in 
the apartment, known by the name of the Great Saloon, a 
great deal of indecency; and what they call the Race, in 
which five or fix hundred perfons of both fexes, holding each 
other by the hand, run at full ftretch round the faloon, and 
tread every body under their feet that has the misfortune to fall, 
has nothing in it of gay, and prefents you with the completeft 
image of the ancient Orgies. In general I have remarked, 
that in all thefe places, where you hear the found of finging, 
of mufic, of exclamatien; where you fee dancing, feafting, 
drinking, obfcenity, and all the extravagance of the moft cla- 
morous merriment; you find nothing that bears the ftamp 
of real gaiety: you are ftunned with the noife and tu- 
mult infeparable from diforderly affemblies, but you do not 
hear.a fingle burft of laughter, What is {till more to be la- 
mented is, that this emotion, fo natural, fo pleafant, fo de- 
licious, has been complete!y banifhed out of good company, 
It is a mark of the highett ill-breeding. A man who fhould 
fuffer a’ hearty laugh to efcape him in a polite circle, 
would pafs for an ideot: if the misfortune befel a woman, 
fhe muft bid adieu to her reputation for ever. There was 
but one refource left in Paris for thofe who wifhed for inno- 
cent frolic; it was the Italian Comedy. This has been fup- 
prefled. They have ftolen away Harlequin from the {mali 
number of men, whom heaven had bleffed with a gay and 
carelefs difpofition. Foul befal thofe, who did not laugh at 
the tricks of Harlequin! A curfe light upon the melancholy 
wretch, who does not regret him ! 

‘* The Parifian_artifan goes on a Sunday to the Porcherons, 
the Courtille, the Jolly Gardener, or to fome tippling houfe, 
in order to diffipate what he has left of his week’s-work. 
There he gets intoxicated with a grave countenance, picks a 
quarrel with his companion, goes home, beats his wife, and 
gets to bed, fatisfied that he has enjoyed the higheft fpecies of 
pleafure. ‘The next day he returns to his labour, that he 
may act the fame f{cene over again the Sunday following, or 
the very next holiday. 

‘¢ | have remarked, that nations change their form of go- 
vernment, and change their manners, but never change their 
character. You may find exactly delineated in the Mifopo- 
gon of the Emperor Julian, the character of the Parifians 
of the prefent day. ‘This prince loved Paris, called it his 
dear Lutetia, and chofe it for the favourite place of his abode 
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during his refidence in Gaul. He tells us, that he led there 
a life of ferioufnefs and hardfhip, conformable to the autte- 
rity of his difpofition; and that his conduct was received 
with indulgence by a people, naturally melancholy and dull, 
to whofe character this mode of life was analogous. 

‘* How much do the fouthern French differ from thofe of 
the north! The inhabitants of the former provinces, the 
Gafcons, the Languedocians, Provengals, are brifk, inge- 
nious, alert, facetious. ‘They bear, both in their tempers 
and their minds, the ftamp of genuine gaiety. When you 
reflec&t upon this contraft, you cannot overlook the advan- 
tage of climate, and the influence it has upon the character 
of nations; and you are forced to confefs, that the people 
of the fouth are indebted for their advantages to the fun, that 
glorious and beneficent luminary, that beft deferves the ad- 
miration of man, and is moft capable of leading him back to 
the adoration and worfhip of his Creator.” 

It is a matter of obvious confideration to contraft the work 
before us with the celebrated performance-of Mercier, Ta- 
bleau de Paris. ‘Though we are obliged to confefs, that in 
this comparifon M. Peyffonel appears to a difadvantage, we 
are yet not without our apprehenfions that the confeflion is 
calculated to do injuftice to the produétion before us. The 
extract we have made, though perhaps the moft curious, 
is by no means the moft ingenious and attractive we might 
have exhibited. It fhould be remembered, that a writer, who 
undertakes a fubje&t that has been copioufly and fuccefsfully 
treated by another, does not enter the lifts upon the footing 
of equality. ‘The garden had already been culled before him; 
it could not reafonably be expected, that he could produce a 
bouquet equally beautiful with that of his predeceffor ; and 
we ought to be fatisfied, if he furprize us with an affemblage 
of elegance and novelty, collected from a fcene, that we 
might be apt to fuppofe had already been exhaufted. 

he Numeros is a performance calculated to entertain the 
mind, and improve the underftanding ; the tendency of the 
Tableau de Paris is to awaken‘our fenfibility, and to mend the 
heart. It breathes the moft ardent {pirit of liberty, and the 
fweeteft humanity. No French author ever treated the go- 
vernment of his country with fo little indulgence, or pointed 
out its defects with a bolder hand. In this refpeét the work 
of Mercier ftands alone, and will do immortal honour to the 
age in which he lived. But if this author has interefted 
the man of feeling and inftructed the philofopher, M. Peyf- 
fonel has done, what the other never attempted, has 
entertained his readers with the elegant gaiety of his com- 


pofition, and has communicated to the mereft trifles a grace- 
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folnefs and attraétion, which are not within the province of 
a vulgar pen. 


R. 





Art. XIII. Memoires pour' fervir ala Vie de M. de Voltaire, Ecrits 


par I.ui-zeme. y2mo. Berlin. Anew Edidon: fmall 8vo. 38. 
6d. Robinfon, London. 1784. 


Memvirs of the Life of Voltaire: Written by Himfelf. Tranflated 
trom the French. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. Robinfon. 1784. 


ESPECTING a charaer fo celebrated and fo much 
converfant with the mott elevated fcenes of life as was 
that of Voltaire, much muit be expected to be recorded. Of 
{o indefatigable a genius, the productions muft naturally be 
large and multifarious. And fo it has appeared. The col- 
leétion cf his works has already iwelled to a bulk, that has 
fcarcely been exceeded by any hero of the literary world. 
Already we have been prefented with one fet of Memoirs of 
the Author of the Henriade, written by himfelf, and publith- 
ed, if we remember right, about two years before his death. 
‘The object however of the two performances was different. 
The former publication regarded him almoft folely as an 
author, and was deftined to record the period in which his 
works were written, and the fuccefs which they refpectively 
encountered. The prefent effay deals almoft entirely in 
anecdote, and relates lefs to Voltaire himfelf, than to the 
perfons with whom he was conneéted, the Marguife du Cha- 
telet, Louis XV. of France, the king of Pruffia, their 
courtiers and intrigues. ‘There is always danger, that in 
{welling the works of a great genius by pofthumous pub- 
lications, we fhou!d meet only with pieces, dull, fpirit- 
lefs, and uninteretting, the-fruits- ofa languid hour, and 
fuch as the maturer judgment of the author deemed unwor- 
thy of the public eye. But the performance before us can- 
not at leaft be ranked with the narcotics of literature. It is 
agreeable, intereiting, and full of information; and, if we 
can pardon the gall in which the pen of the writer is occa- 
fionally dipped, (a point in which mankind are not ufuall 
inexorable) fearcely any one, we believe, will rife from the 
perufal with difguit. | 
But the queition remains, which is of the utmoft impor- 
tance in the prefent cafe, as the whole credit of the narra- 
tion is fufpended upon it, whether thefe Memoirs are to be 
confidered as genuine. We believe nobody ever heard in 
any former inftance, of a perfon writing two hiftories of 
the fame period, nor even two dives of himfelf. Where too, 
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it is natural to afk, has this eflay been fo long buried? Its 
author has been dead no lefs than fix years, and his compo- 
fitions have been too much in requett for the poffeffor not to 
have been eager to derive from it pecuniary advantage. It 
comes into the world defencelefs and unprotected, with fcarce- 
ly any thing like a voucher to back it, and, in the foreign 
edition, with not fo much as a preface to record its embryon 
adventures. 

And yet, in fpite of all thefe prefumptions, we are clearly 
perfuaded that it is the compofition of Voltaire. It has 
every internal evidence of authenticity. It has all the pe- 
culiarities of his ftyle, and the elegant levity of his manner. 
The remarks are pointed with his keennefs, and the wit is 
ftamped with his feverity. An ingenious gentleman obferv- 
éd to us, that it could not poffibly be Voltaire’s, becaufe it 
treated the King of’ Pruffia with fo little management. But, 
alas, my dear friend, where did you learn, that the wit was 
at all inclined to fpare the monarch, or that their oftenfible 
reconciliation, was any thing better than a cover for real 
averfion? ‘The dangerous nature of the contents fufficiently 
accounts for the recent and clandeftine mode of publication. 
And in one view, the naked manner in which the work was 
given to the world may afford us a prefumption of its inte- 
grity, as being a f{pecies of conduét, widely different from 
that anxiety and folicitude which fraud generally infpires. 
We had lately* occafion to give it as our opinion, that im- 
pofitions of this kind were exceedingly feldom put in prac- 
tice. Examples of fignal depravity make a greater figure in 
ftory, than all the fcenes of filent virtue, that continually 
exift in every part ofthe world. And in like manner a few 
forgeries dwell upon the memory, and we forget the in- 
ftances of good faith with which the hiftory of literature 
abounds... Two or three frauds of this kind are deteéted, 
and prefently we perfuade ourfelves that honefty and intce- 
_ grity are totally banifhed out of the world. 

The.prefent publication is literally Memoires pour fervir a 
la Vie, and not the life itfelf. It takes up the ftory no high- 
er than the year 1733, when the author was in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age, and clofes with the year 1759; thus 
feleGting. only 2 period of twenty-fix years out of a life of 
eighty-four. At the beginning of this term, Voltaire re- 
tired from Paris with the Marquife du Chatelet, with whom 
he continued to’live till her death in the moft intimate and 
uninterrupted harmony. Their purfuits were chiefly litera- 
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ry, and if we will overlook the irregularity of the connexion, 
it prefents us with a fpeétacle rather of the interefting and 
prepofleffing kind. In the year 1749 the Marquife died, and 
her friend removed in confequence of the moft repeated and 
ne invitations to the court of the celebrated Frederic. 

n three years they parted, in a manner with which all the 
world is acquainted, and the circumftances of which are 
here related at large. Soon after Voltaire took pofleffion of 
his feat in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and fpent the re- 
mainder of his life in a philofophical retirement, chiefly en- 
gaged in the productions of genius, the creation of happi- 
nefs, and the efforts of humanity. 

We fhall fele& the following paffage, as prefenting us 
perhaps with the moft interefting fcene in the courfe of 
thefe Memoirs. It relates to the celebrated campaign of the 
King of Pruffia in 1757. 

‘ It feemed as if the lofs of a battle muft neceffarily ruin the 
Prufian monarch. Preffed on all fides by the Ruffians, the Auf- 
trians and the French, even Frederic gave himfelt for lott. 
Marefchal Richlieu had been fortunate enough to conclude a treaty 
in the neighbourhood of Stade with the Hanoverians and Het- 
fians, upon the model of that of the Caudine Forks. It was flipu- 
lated that their army fhould no longer ferve againit us. Richlieu 
was upon the point of entering Saxony with 60,000 men. The 
Prince de Soubife advanced againft it on the oppolite fide, with an 
army of more than 30,000 men, and was to be fupported by the 
Imperialifts; from thence they were to march to Berlin. The 
Auttrians had gained a fecond battle, and were already in Breflau. 
One ot their generals had even pufhed to Berlin, and laid it under 
contribution. The Pruffian treafury was nearly exhaufted, and the 
enemies of Frederic feemed ready to leave fcarce a village in his poi- 
fefion. They prepared to put him to the ban of the empire ; the 
procefs againft him was already opened; he was declared a rebel, 
and, if he had been taken, the probability is, he would have been 
condemned to lofe his head. - ee 

‘ In this«xtremity, he took it in his head, that he had a mind 
to kill himfelf. He wrote to his filter, the Margravefs of Bareith, 
to advertife her of his approaching diffolution. It was impoffible to 
wind up fuch a tragedy without rhyme; the poetic furor was ftronger 
upon him, than the hatred of exiftence. He therefore wrote to the 
Marquis d’Argens a long epiftle in verfe, in which he imparted to 
him his refolution, and bade him a lait adieu. 

* The King fent me a copy of this epiftie in his own hand. 
There were init many hemiftichs pillaged from the compofitions of 
the Abbé, de Chaulieu and myfelf upon fimilar fubjects. The 
thoughts were deftitute of method, and the verfes in general harfh 
and disjointed. There were however, a few good lines. And it is 
a great deal for a King to produce a poem of two hundied bad 
verfes in thefe defperate circumftances. He was defirous mankind 
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fhould fay, that he had perfectly poffeffed himfelf in fo extraor- 


dinary a moment, 

* The letter he addreffed to me was in unifon with the poem, ex- 
cept that it has fewer wyrtles and rofes in it, and leis about Jxion and 
heart-felt angu’/>, I combated in profe the determination he profef- 
fed to have adopted, and my fuccefs was not an affair of the ex- 
tremeit ardour. I advifed him to open a negotiation with Richlieu, 
and follow the example of his grace of Cumberland. [In a word, I 
took every hberty, that could be taken with a defpairing poet, who 
feemed upon the point of being no longer a King. Frederic took 
my advice with regard to the Marefchal ; but not being able to ob- 
tain from us an aniwer to his advances, he refolved to beat us. He 
fent me word that he was now upon his march to meet Soubife. His 
letter concluded with verfes, worthy of his fituation, bis rank, his 
courage and his abilities. 

* When ruin gapes, and death is on the wing, 

Say, fhall I not the ftorm defy, 

And act, and feel, and die the King ? 
Advancing towards the French and the Imperialifts, he wrote to the 
Margravefs, his fifter, to acquaint her with his fixed determination 
not to fyrvive the battle; but he was more fortunate than he ima- 
gined.’ He expected the enemy on the fifth of November 1757, in a 
tolerably advantageous poft upon the frontiers of Saxony. And as 
he had promifed to die, he made a confcience of keeping his en- 
gagement, except that he was willing to perform by proxy. For 
that purpofe he placed his brother, Prince Henry, at the head of 
five battalions to fupport the firft brunt of the enemy, during the 
fhock of the horfe, and while he poured upon them his artillery. 

* Prince Henry was in fact, flightly wounded in the neck with a 
mufket fhot, and was I believe the only Pruffan from whom we 
drew blood. The French and Auftrians fled at the firft charge. 
‘The rout was the moft complete and extraordinary in the records of 
hiftory. The day of Rofbach will long be celebrated: a day, that 
faw thirty thoufand French and twenty thoufand Imperialitts fly 
in the moft daftardly manner before five battalions of foot and a few 
fquadrons of horfe. The defeats of Azincourt, Crecy and Poitiers 
were not more humihating. 

* The King of Pruffia, having beaten our army in’ Thuringia, 
immediately fet off upon a journey of fixty leagues to beat the Aut- 
trians. The French might ftill have entered Saxony ; the conquer- 
ors were marched to a diftance ; nothing could have oppofed their 
progrefs. But they had thrown away their arms ; they had loft 
their cannon, their ammunition, their provifions, and above all, 
their underftanding. They had been difperfed; their fcattered re- 
mains were with difficulty collected. Frederic, on the very fame 
day of the fucceeding- month gained a victory, better difputed, but 
more fignal than that of Rofbach over the Auftrians at Breflau. He 
retook Breflau; he made 15,000 prifoners ; Silefia was recovered 
with as much rapidity as it had been conquered. Guftavus Adol- 
phus never did any thing. fo glorious. We muft pardon this man 
his bad verfes, his pointleis farcafms, his malicious tricks, and even 
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his peccadillos againft the fair fex. The vices of the individual dif 
appear before the glory of the hero.’ 

And thus the account of Voltaire with the world is pro- 
bably clofed, and our readers will perhaps pardon us, if here 
we detain them for a moment in order to enquire what was 
the true character of this extraordinary man. We do not 
remember to have met with any perfonage in the annals of 
literature, who has been treated with fo great and general 
feverity. He was rich; but this, as it exempted him from 
the temptations, fo, one would have thought, it might alfo 


have refeued him from the fordid imyputations, that are the - 


natural portion of the feribbling garreteer. He was an un- 
believer ; and, fo far as this prejudice goes, from our fouls 
we abjure it. However we may reverence the fyitem of 
chriftianity, we will never be abfurd enough to imagine, 
that all integrity and moral excellence are confined withia 
‘its pale. And we ingenuoufly contefs, that we feel ourfelves 
inclined to treat a man who has contributed fo much to our 
entertainment and improvement, at leaft with lenity and 
candour. , 

Alas, poor Voltaire! and will no man rife to vindicate 

thy blafted reputation ? Ghofts of Calas, Sirven and 

» return once again to the world, and call him bleffed ! 
Ye plains of Ferney, formerly fo barren, dreary and defo- 
Jate, now adorned with the productions of nature, and co- 
vered with inhabitants the children of fimplicity and eafe, 
boldly proclaim that your mafter had fome virtues! Tell 
the fons of men, that nothing could be more truly venerable 
than fuch a patriarchal retreat ! And may propitious Heaven 
grant, that the character of Voltaire be the laft victim of 
prieftcraft and bigotry ! 

The hypochondriac imagination turns every thing into 
food for ipleen. Accordingly it has been whifpered, that, 
even in the prefent publication, Voltaire has in faét fhewn 
us, that he was a knave.——‘That-the reader may the better 
decide upon this queftion, we wil] briefly {tate the exception- 
able points of conduét, for fuch there affuredly are, that oc- 
cur in the courfe of this narrative. Voltaire wrote a mani- 
fefto for the King of Pruffia, upon his invafion of Liege, 
though he confefledly difapproved of that aét of violence. 
He betrayed Frederic after the battle of Rofbach, to write a 
fupplicatory letter to the court of France, though he knew 
it would be ineffectual ; and thus occafioned, as he tells us 
the Cardinal de Tencin to die of chagrin. And, apprehen- 
five for his own fafety, he tranfmitted to the French minif- 
try, a lampoon upon Louis, which Frederic fent him about 
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two years after, and which he apprehended had been opened 
upon the road before it caine to his hands. 

Though none of thefe actions can be juftified ; yet do 
they not admit of palliation ? Voltaire had mixed too much 
inthe intrigues of courts, for it to be poffible that his actions 
fhould bear the fevereit teft of ethical examination. His re- 
eoncHiation with the King of Pruffia was merely fpecious, 
and he never forgave the harth and arbitrary treatment he 
met with upon quitting the court of Berlin in 1753; nor do 
we believe that Frederic himfelf was deceived in the affair. 
Like Cicero, a much more venerable charaéter in our opi- 
nion, he was probably acoward. And, confcious, we may 
imagine, of mifconduét in the laft inftance we have men- 
tioned, he appears to have laboured very fincerely to bring 
about an accommodation between Pruffia and Franee, noz 
can it be perceived that the lampoon at all retarded the pro- 
erefs of the negotiation. 

Itis not to be pretended, that the chara&er of Voltaire 
was immaculate. Some of his writings are licentious to a 
degree that ought not eafily to be forgiven. He had a con- 
fiderable portion of bitternefs and fatire in his difpofition. 
He had perhaps his fhare of literary jealoufy andenvy. And 

et, even here, a profefled advocate might allege his unalter- 
able friendfhip with D’Alembert, D’Argens, Diderot, and 
Marmontel. Were they evidently his interiors? But this 
is not perceived by a jealous eye ; and the envious are to a 
proverb apprehenfive of the meaneft rivals. At any rate, 
what we do pretend is, that Voltaire was not deftitute of the 
mott {plendid and beneficial virtues. We aflert that, though 
not amiable, he was refpectable. He fometimes facrificed 
the diétates of candour to his unbridled wit, and fometimes 
loft fight of decency in the gaiety of his imagination. But 
for the idle ftories, in which he is made to commit his cha 
rater in the moft defpicable manner, or, as we have been 
told, to fell his work to two or three bookfellers at once for 
the fake of a little contemptible pelf,—we fhall only fay, 
Credat Fudeus Apella. 

Such, reader, was the man, who, by his incomparable 
tragedies, and the fidelity and {pirit of his hiftorical compo- 
fitions, has done honour to the age in which he lived, and to 
human nature. 

Having confidered this article as a foreign one, we indulg- 
ed in a liberty, that we hope will be thought venial, in 
tranflating for ourfelves the paflage we extracted. 

We are informed by way of preface, tothe Englifh impreffion, 
that ** two or three editions of thefe Memoirs have been feized, 
‘* and feyen bookfellers imprifoned.”’ ‘T'o this we fhall my 
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fay, that this is the firft time we ever heard ofit. Is it necef- 
~ by fuch puffs as this, to ftimulate the curiofity of the 
' : 


public for the produétions of Voltaire ? 
R. 





MOF 1 8.L..Y CAT ALD SYS. 
[For JUN E, 1784.] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 14. Letters in Behalf of Profeffars of Mufic, refiding in 
the Couatry: Addrefied to the Nobility and Gentry, Directors of 
the Concert of Antient Mufic, and Managers of the enfuing 
Grand Performance in Commemoration of Handel; and to the 
Directors of the Fund for the Benefit of decayed Muficians and 
their Families, refident in London. By Edward Miller, Organ- 
iftof Doncafter. 4to. 6d. Wilkie. 

HE defign of this little publication is to inftigate the perfons 

to whom it is addreffed, to engage in the creation of a fund 
for the benefit of decayed muficians and their families refiding in the 
country, ‘The Author, finding, as he fays, thatthe Muficians in the 
late Commemoration of Handel were to perform gratis, that confe- 
quently the clear profits muft be very confiderable, and that they are én. 
tended to be given to charitable purpofes, recommends this deteription 
of men as a proper object of their application. Their claim in- 
deed, appears to be highly reafonable, and they could not have 
found a more elegant and perfuafive advocate. The following ex- 
tract may poffibly convince our readers of the juftice of both thefe 
opinions. 

‘¢ It is very well known, that the large contributions te moft of 
our public charities, are procured by the means of public mufical 
performances. Witnefs the Rehearfal at Sr. Paul’s for the benefit of 
the children of the Clergy, and many others for the benefit of dif- 
ferent hofpitals, &c. On thefe occafions, Muficians, are expected to 
perform gratis. = nen ath 

‘¢ Untortunate Profeffors of a noble Science! Unhappy fons of 
an unnatural parent! Who, while fhe procures wealth and comfort 
to others, fuffers her own children to pine in mifery and want.” 
Art. 15. 4 Plan of Education delineated and vindicated: To 

which are added, A Letter to a young Gentleman defigned for the 

Univerfity, and for Holy Orders. And a fhort Differtation upon 

the {tated Provifion and reafonable Expectations of public Teachers. 

By George Croft, D. D. Vicar of Arncliffe, Matter of Brewood 

School, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Law. 

This School-mafter, by common-place and approved maxims, 
great pretenfions to fincerity and virtue, and long liits of books pro- 
per to be read at fchools, no doubt, wants to bring grift to his own 
gill. 

G 3 | Art 
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Art. 16. Letters from a Mother to her Children, on various 
important Subjedis. By M.P. 2 vols. 25. Marfhall. 

An excellent little work, well adapted to the capacities of children, 
and calculated to form in their minds the principles of religion and 
morality. It merits encouragement from thoie, to whom the care of 
children is configned at a tender age. 

Art. 17. Fragment of an original Letter, on the Slavery of the 
Negroes; written in the Year 1776. By Thomas Day, Efq. 1s. 
Stockdale. 1784. 

We think that the laws of nature are fo decidedly hoftile to fla- 
very, that no better argument againft the barbarous practice needs 
be brought than the privileges of mankind; yet, Mr. Day has given 
to the common arguments againft tlavery, a degree of fpirit and man- 
linefs, which we hope will not lofe its effe¢t. The following fhort 
extract, we flatter ourfeives, cannot be difpleafing. 

** With what face, Sir, can he who has never refpected the rights 
of nature in another, pretend to claim them in his own favour ? 
How dare the inhabitants of the fouthern colonies fpeak of privileges 
and juftice ? Is money of fo much more importance than life? Or 
have the Americans fhared the diipenting power of St. Peter’s fuc- 
ceffors, to excufe their own obfervance of thofe rules which they im- 
pofe on others? If there be an object truly ridiculous in nature, it 
is an American patriot, figning rcfolutions of independency with the 
one hand, and with the other brandifhing a whip over his affrighted 
flaves. 

‘¢ If men would be confiftent, they muft admit all the confe- 
quences of their own principles ; and you and your countrymen are 
reduced to the dilemma of either acknowledging the rights of your 
Negroes, or of furrendering your own.—lIf there be certain natural 
and univerfal rights, as the declarations of your Congrefs fo repeat- 
edly affirm, I wonder how the unfortunate Africans have incurred 
their forfeiture.—Is it the antiquity, or the virtues, or the great qua- 
lities of the Englifh Americans, which conftitutes the difference, and 
entitles them to rights trom which they totally exclude more than 
a fourth part of the fpecies '—Or do you choofe to make ufe of that 
argument, which the great Montefquieu has thrown out as the {e- 
vereft ridicule, that they are black, and you white; that you have 
lank, long hair, while theirs is fhort and woolly ? 

‘¢ The more attentively you confider this fubje¢t, the more clearly 
you will perceive, that every plea which can be advanced upon it, 1s 
the plea of intereit and tyranny combating humanity and truth. 
You cannot hide from yourfelf, that every ttle you can alledge mutt 
be a title founded upon fraud or violence, and fupported by open and 
avowed injuftice. Can any thing beclearer, than that a man whois 
born free, can never forfeit his inheritance by fuffering oppreffion ; 
and that it is acontradiction to urge a purchafe of what no one has a 
right to fell? Nor does it make any difference, whether the unfor- 
tunate victim pafs from one to another, or from one ‘to a thoufand 
matters, any more than whether a nation be enflaved by a firft, or 
by an hundredth tyrant. There can be no prefcription pleaded 
againft truth and juitice ; and the continuance of the evil is fo far 
from juftifying, that it is anexaggeration of the crime. What would 

you 
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you fay to a man, in private life, who fhould pretend to be 
no thief, becaufe he only bought ftolen goods; or that he was 
no villain, becaufe he did not forge a deed himfelf, but only 
paid another to do it, and enjoyed the eftate by that honour- 
able fecurity ?. Yet this is literally the title which the Ame- 
ricans plead to the unfortunate inhabitants of Africa. You do not 
goto Africa to buy or {teal your Negroes; perhaps, becaufe you 
are too lazy and luxurious: but you encourage an infamous, pitilefs 
race of men to do it for you, and confcientioully receive the fruits of 
their crimes. You do not, merciful men, reduce vour fellow-crea- 
tures to fervitude! No, men of your independent fpirits, that have 
taken up arms againi{t the government that had protected and efta- 
blithed them, rather than pay a tax of three-pence; that have laid 
the axe to the root of all human authority, and, inflead of drinking 
the bitter waters of civil abufes and preferiptive obedience, have af- 
cended to the living fountains of truth, juttice, and nature, would 
never make flagitious attempts upon the liberties and happinefs of 
their brethren! Yes, gentlemen, men of liberal minds hike yours, 
acknowledge all mankind to be their equals. Leave hereditary ty- 
rants and their flatterers to make diflinctions unknown to nature, and 
to degrade one part of the fpecies to brutes, while they equal the 
other with gods !—You know that this is the greazeft of all corrup- 
tions; and as fuch vou deteft it,—What! are not all men naturally 
equal? And are not all civil diftinctions, when legitimate, the per- 
miifion of the people, and confequently fubordinate to their power 
and controul ? Did you not carry the rights of men into the uncul- 
tivated defart and the howling wildernefs ? Not of Frenchmen, nor 
of Germans, nor of Englifimen, but of men ;—men, the firit and 
{upreme diftinction, who, created for freedom and happinefs, tranf- 
port to every foil the inherent prerogatives of their nature. 


“ Rome n’eft plus dans Rome, elle eft par tout ou je fuis.” 


Yes, gentlemen, as you are no longer Englifh, I hope you will 
pleafe to be men; and, as fuch, admit the whole human {pecies toa 
participation of your unalienable rights. You will not, therefore, 
drag a trembling wretch from his cottage and his family ; you will 
not tear the child from the arms of his frantic mother, that they 
may drag ona loathfame exiftence ir mifery and chains ; you will 
not make depredations upon your unoffending neighbours, and after 
having fpread defolation over a ‘fertile country, reduce the innocent 
inhabitants to fervitude. ‘Todo this, you mutt be montters, worfe, 
I fear, than the majority of the Houfe of Commons and the Englith 
Miniftry. But you are men tremblingly alive to all the rights and 
feelings of the kind, and I believe fome of you at leafl are Chriftians. 
Your wortt actions, therefore, the greateft crimes which even your 
enemies can object, are only that you are the voluntary caufes of all 
thefe mifchiefs ?—You, you encourage the Englith pirate to violate 
the laws of faith and hofpitality, and ftimulate him to new exceffes 
by purchafing the fruits of his rapine. Your avarice is the torch ot 
treachery and civil war, which defolates the fhores of Africa, and 


fhakes deftruction on half the majeftic fpecies of man !——” 
Art. 
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Art. 18. The Bock of the Wars of Wefiminfier, &c. Cornwell. 
2s.6d. 1784. 

The moft contemptible imitation of the Scripture ftile ever pub- 
lifhed. 

Art. 19. Hifforical Remarks and Anecdotes of the Caftle of the 
Baftile. ‘\ranflated trom the French, publifhed in 1774. The 
fecond Edition. 8vo. Cadell. 6s. 1784. 

‘Thefe remarks’ ought to endear England’ to its inhabitants ;_ with 
all our misfortunes, there exifts not in this country, a diferace fo 
fhocking to human nature as the Caitle of the Baftiile. This account 
of it, the original of which is prohibited in France, for obvious 
reafons, ought to encreafe the attachment and reverence of Englifh- 
men to the genuine principles of their excellent conftitution. 

Art. 20. Eden Vale. A Novel. In two Volumes. Dedi- 
cated, by Permitlion, to Lady Shelburne. By Mrs. Catherine 
Parry. Stockdale. ss. 1784. 

Although the fentiments which the author of this novel means to 
inculcate are juit, there is nothing in the writing of the chara¢ters, or 
the conftruétion of the fable that can fave the work. from oblivion. 

The ufual extravagant furniture of novels is employed to deck a fe- 
duction, duel, deaths from grief, &c. with many improbabilities and 
trite fentiments. However, if we except lois of time and tears, 
young ladies will experience no other inconvenience from the peru- 
ial of Eden Vale, which being the production of a female pen, con- 
tains nothing that can fhock female delicacy. ‘The main intention 
is to exhibit— The unwarrantable indulgence of the violent and 
** unreitrained paflions of love, hatred, and revenge in one—the want 
** of refolution to fly from a {nare fo obvious, and a too prefump- 
** tuous reliance on human ftrength, (which, alas! will generally 
** fail) in the other, has brought to an untimely grave two perfons, 
** whofe lives might have been happy to themfelves, and ufeful to 
** fociety !’’— Does not almoft every novel of the tragic kind teach the 
fame ? 

Art. 21. The Rival Brother. A Novel. Ina Series of Let- 
ters, founded on Facts. By a Lady. 2 vols. 6s. Symonds. 1754. 
This difmal tale is related in a more natural manner than ufual. 

‘The work, however, does more credit to the heart than the head of 

the fair author, who does not appear to be miitrefs of ftile. There 

are many grofs vulgarifms, as, ** he hoped the fame good fenfe 

“ would direét her in the choice of a perfon to whom fhe might be 

*¢ united, as would love her with the fame difintereited paffion, &c.” 

as is here ufed inftead of evho.~ And again, ** She fhould defire it as 

-a particular tavour, not for him to call again.” By thefe and other 

fimilar errors, it appears, that the author has not been ufed to writ- 
ing: fhe declares, that the ** publifhes thefe volumes with no other 
view but to warn young perfons who may be alike circumftanced, 
from futtering their affections to be too eafily engaged, or of living 
beyond a limited income.” And we can with juttice add, that few 
female readers will remain unaffected in peruling the tale of forrow, 
as the diftrefs is natural and the incidents within probability. In 
the character of Sir William D. there is accurate prefervation and 
correctnefs, 


Art. 
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Art. 22. Verfes to the Right Honourable William Pitt. gto. 

1s. Debrett. 1784. 

Our young minifter, if report fays true, does not find his honours 
fit perfectly eafy upon him, nor the elevation to which he has been 
raiied a bed of rofes. He cannot however complain, that he is at 
a lofs for compofing draughts. Never fure was pvor minitler fo 
berhymed. But let us hear his panegyrift. 

‘ A glorious Henry bleft a Sully’s name ; 

Thy fire enfur’d a fecond George’s fame. 

Whate’er the patriot wrought, {till more he plann’d, 

He rear’d two bulwarks for a finking land , 
And now what think you, gentle reader, thefe bulwarks were ? 
Were they the victories of Quebec and Minden? or the naval ho- 
nours of Hawke and Bofcawen? Oh, thou thickfcull! Why, the 
were no other, be fure, than John, earl of Chatham, and the firit 
lord of the treafury. 

* His well earn’d honours this, with grace to wear ; 

But that an Atlas! Briti/h heavens to bear.’ 

The poor man, it feems, was a ftatefman to the back-bone, and 
repaired to the marriage-bed, with as lofty defigns as ever entered in- 
to the head of Walter Shandy himfelf. What kind of commenda- 
tien is this, which the poet has put into the mouth of Virtue ? 

* Him have I deign’d with every power to blefs, 
That can deter my foes, my friends carefs,’ 
But we mutt beware; for it feems, 
So fhall Britannia tune her Hero’s praife, 
In far more golden than his father’s days !’ 
Art. 23. The Libertine. A Poem. 1s. Johnfon. 1784. 

A colieétion of rhapfodical verfes, in the manner (but without the 
genius) of Young, in which fome confiderable freedoms are taken 
with an illuftrious young perfonage, and with the leading members 
of the late me locey tre. 5 One might expect better things from the 
title and preface of the poem. 





ma VED, Es: Te 


Art. 24. 4 Differtation on the Prophecies relating -to the final 
Reftoration of the Fews. By the Rev. KE. W. Whitaker, Reétor of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell, and the united Parifhes of St. Mildred 
and All Saints, Canterbury. 8vo. 1s.6d. Rivington. 1784. 
Mr. Whitaker obferves, thatconcerning the final Reitoration of the 

People of Ifrael, three different opinions have been entertained. 

The firft of thefe is, that the predictjons of this event are to be in- 

terpreted in a fpiritual fenfe, and expected to be fulfilled only in a 

heavenly country. The fecond, that they are to be received, indeed, 

literally, yet cannot be accomplifhed on the prefent earth, but will 
be fo on a new one, which fhall furnifh an ample theatre for the pro- 
mifed fcene of happinefs. ‘The third opinion, and that which our 

author maintains, is, that the Scriptures do contain afflurances of a 

final and literal reftoration of the pofterity of Ifrael to the country 

given by God to Abraham, and which their anceftors have hereto- 
fore inhabited: That when the vengeance firft threatened to be 
taken on the enemies of God, is rafled, there will be a manifefta- 
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tion of an age of peace and happinefs on earth, to interrupt which 
an attempt will be made at the end of a thoufand years by many na- 
tions, led on by adiftant and powerful one. But the impious pur- 
pofes of thefe being overthrown by the Divine interpofition, and the 
day of judgment being come, the deftruction of death and the grave 
fhall be effected by the general refurreétion. Then, the image of the 
Creator being fully renewed in the redeemed part of the race of 
Adam, the creature fhall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, and tranflated into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

In fupport of this opinion, which is by no means original, or pe- 
culiar-to Mr, Whitaker, he reviews the predictions which relate 
fimply to the final reftoration of the Ifraclites, and the circumftances 
attendaut on the promifed refloration. He then takes a view of thofe 
prophecies which mention circumftances fubfequent to the final re- 
turn of Ifrael. He is of opinion that the event which forms the fub- 
ject of his treatife is at no great diftance. , 

Mr. Whitaker is not an eloquent, but a judicious and candid wri- 
ter. He clearly marks the completion of many fcriptural prophe- 
cies; and juttly infers, that the other prophecies will infallibly be 
accomplifhed. He renders the opinion he efpoufes very probable. 
Art. 25 The Paffien Sermon, preached at Paul’s Croffe, on 

Good-Friday, April 14, 1609. By Jofeph Hall, D. D. tormerly 

Bilhop of Norwich; now publifhed, with a Preface, by the Rev. 

John Riland, M. A. Chaplain ot St. Mary’s, Birmingham. 

Small 8vo. Baldwin. 6d. 1784. 

Bifhop Hall, the author of this fermon, was one of the race, fo 
Jong extinét among us, of old Calvinitlic divines, fucceflors of the 
firit reformers. He was deputed, with five others, by king James 
the firft, to reprefent this country at that fynod of Dort, in which 
Gomarus and his brethren obtained fo fignal a victory over the fol- 
lowers of Arminius, which imprifoned Grotius, and cut off the head 
of the venerable Barnevelt. For many years he filled a confpicuous 
ttation in the church, and left the world a legacy of his works in three 
volumes folio. To many of our readers however he may probably 
be better known, as that divine, who is fo ludicroufly quoted by 
Sterne, in the fifth volume of his Triitram Shandy. 

We know of nothing that diftinguifhes Hall from bis other con- 
temporarics, Carleton, Dayenant, and Andrews, whofe works are 
equally to be found in the libraries of the curious. They were 
many of them diftinguifhed by the manlinefs of their conduct, and 
the Grength of their underitanding. They will not yield in literary 
induftry, in copioufnefs of ideas and fubtlety of argumentation to 
any of the divines, that came after them. But unhappily they had 
drank deep of that turbid ftream, which characterifed our elo- 
quence in the days of the Englifh Solomon, They are conftantly ad- 
dreffing themfelves to the underftanding, never to the heart. Their 
writings are full of puns, unnatural antithefes, diftorted concep- 
tions, and an uncouth jingle of words. It is the remark of the cele- 
brated Hume, that in the origin of letters among the Greeks, their 
compofitions, which were all drawn from the native fource of their 
own minds, were univerfally charaéterifed by an amiable fimplicity : 


but that in the revival of learning, when an acquaintance with books 
was 
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was the great object of purfuit, and the judgment of the public was 
yet raw and unformed, the tinfel eloquence of the worit writers 
caught the eye, and left no room for the durable beauties of genuine 
nature and lively patlion, Now therefore that this error has been 
corrected, a Hall and an Andrews mutt look for their fame from ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory, where they will always be mentioned with refpect 
for their noble defences againft the ufurpation of popery. He is not 

a real friend to their memory who endeavours to revive their works, 
which but for the ill-judged induftry of fuch men as Mr. Riland, 
might quietly fall down the ftream of time, and never rife in judg- 
ment againft them. 

Since however the fubje¢t is before us, we will prefent the reader 
with a fpecimen. ‘The matter is a curious one, and the divines of 
the reign of king James the firftare not in every body’s hands. 

© Our Saviour is the Phyfitian: The whole need not the Phyfician, 
but the fick: wherein? He healeth all our infirmities: hehealeth them 
after a miraculous manner; not by giving us receits, but by taking 
our receits for us. A wonderfull Phyfitian ; a wonderfull courfe of 
cure: One while he willcure us by abitinence ; our fuperfluity, by 
his forty days emptinefle, according to that old rule ; Hunger cures 
the difeafes of gluttony: Another while, by exercife: He went xz 
and down from City to City, and in the day was preaching inthe Temple ; 
in the night praying in the Mount, Then, by dyet; Yake cate, this is 
my body: and Let this cup page. After that yet, by fweat, fuch a 
fweat as never was, a bloody one: yet more, by incifion; they 
pierced his hands, feet, fide: and yet again by potion ; a bitter po- 
tion of vinegar and gall. And laftly, which is both the ftrangeft 
and ftrongeft receit of all, by dying: Which dyed for us, that whether 
ave wake or flecp,. we fhould live together «with him. We need no 
more, we can go no further; there can be no more phyfick of this 
kinde: there are cordials after thefe, of his Refurreétion and Af 
cenfion ; no more penal receits.’ 

We will detain the reader no longer than to acquaint him, that 
the preface of Mr. Riland is to the full as uncouth as the declama- 
tion of bifhop Hall. 

Art. 26. 4 Difcourfe fhewing the beneficial Effects of virtuous 

Principles and Indufiry. 8vo. 64. T. Evans. 1784. 

There is nothing remarkably ftriking in this difcourfe: but it is 
replete with truth, and that truth is very important. The conclu- 
fion to which it leads is indeed fo obvious and certain, that no great 
ingenuity or eloquence is neceffary to ettablifh it. We are informed 
that it was preached (we fuppofe at Norwicn, where it was printed, 
a city celebrated for Charity) towards the fupport of a charitable 
inititution for the improvement of youth in virtue and induftry. 
Art. 27. The Nature and Circumfiances of the Demoniacks in 

the Gofpels, tated and methodized, and confidered in the feveral 

Particulars. By Thomas Barker. 8vo. 1s. White. 1783. 

- The method obierved by Mr. Barker, in treating this fubjeé, is 
fimilar to that in his treatife on the Meifiah, and refembles the beau- 
tiful arrangements of writers in Natural Hittory. He begins with 
the general expreflions relating to the Demoniacks, and proceeds to 
the feveral particulars in their order. He fpeaks firft of thofe de- 
fects and circumitances which might arife from natural caufes; and 
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goes on to thofe opinions and actions, which for the reafons there 
given, cannot be accounted for but by fome fupernatural power. On 
this fubject Mr. Barker difcourfes with great fobriety and foundnefs 
of judgment, diftinguifhing thofe demoniac, or mad actions and 
fymptoms, that may have arifen from natural diforders, from thofe 
which muft have been the effect of fpiritual agents. Mr. Baker, in 
his conduct, very properly oppofes a general humour to explain 
away both the doctrines of the church and miracles of the gofpel. 
Art. 28. 4 Key to the Three Firft Chapters of Gene/is, opening 
to the moft common Underftanding, the Produétion of the World, 
the Creation, Formation, and Fall of Man; and the Origin of 

Evil. 8vo. 1s. T. Wilkie. 1784. 

This is, almoft without exception, the moft childifh, contemptible, 
and abfurd publication, that was ever made on fuch ferious fubjects 
as thofe it profefles to treat. If there were any thing in it /éke wit, 
vivacity, or humour, we fhould imagine that the intention of it was 
to turn the Bible into ridicule. But as none of thefe is difcernible, 
it appears to us that the author is fxcerely frupid, 

rULPreseaA be 
Art. 29. 4 Letter to her Grace the Duche/s of Devonfhire. 

ato. 1s. Sewell. 1784. 

If the phrafes ‘* Madam—your Grace—a Duchefs of Devonfhire, 
&c.” were expunged from this performance; the Chriftian appel- 
lations of ** my dearly beloved brethren” fubftituted in their room ; 
and fume appolite text prefixed from the Sacred Scriptures, it might 
pafs for a well-meaning but very dull fermon, — 

Art. 30. 4 Letter to her Grace the Duche/s of Devonfhire. A 

new Edition. 4to. 18. Sewell. 1784. 

Art. 31. dn Anfwer toa Letter lately addreffed to the Duchefs 

of Devonfbire. 4t0. 1s. Crowder. 1784. 

Thefe two performances are fo equal in merit, that it would re- 
quire ‘a much more difcriminating eye than ours to decide upon their 
literary pretenfions. Indeed, for any thing that appears, they may 
both be the production of the fame ingenious author. If any thing 
deferves to be noticed in them, it is this affertion in the latter. ** The 
** people at large (for the purpofe of retaining the neceflary diftinc- 
‘* tion and good order of fociety) fhould be taught to look up to 
*¢ Nobility with ADMIRATION and re/ped.”” We may add the 
remark of the letter-writer, that his pen, ‘‘ far from being dipt in 
_ * the gall of morofe feverity, was moiftened with that falutary balm, 

“« which the puref? friendfbip could fuggeft,” in order to addrefs a 
few wholefome admonitions and good-natured whifpers to her grace 
—from the prefs. 

Already we have had * occafion to exprefs our opinion, that this 
amiable woman, far from fullying, gave new luftre to her charac- 
ter, by her interference upon a late occafion: and we are forry the 
has no better a panegyrift. For the prefent volunteer, we beg leave, 
to whi/per him, 

Non tali auxiliis, nec defenforibus iftis 
Tempus eget. 





* See our laft number, p. 393. 
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Art. 32. Impartial Advice relative to the Receipt.Tax. 8vo. 
is. Cadell. 1784. 

The impartial adviter fhews, ina very convincing manner, that it 
is the intereft of fuch perfons as require receipts, to pay the exact 
price of the flamps themfelves, rather than to throw the expence 
thereof on the tradefinan. For this would reduce him to the ne- 
ceflity of raifing the price of his goods. They will then be ignoranr 
how much they pay on account of this tax ;_ for it may otten be ten 
times the fum impofed by law: it is rot in the tradefman’s power to 
raife upon the article which he fells, the precife fu which he fhall 
have paid for the ftamp. As to thofe who grant receipts, who are 
chiefly tradefmen, the author advifes them to charge, at the bottom 
of their bills, the price of the receipt; or, when they give a re- 
ceipt without a bill, to charge the expence of the taxw. 

This writer, like a good citizen, avoids all endeavours to make the 
tax, which is the fubject of his publication, odious to the people, 
and only endeavours to render it as ealy, as equitable, and even as 
productive as poffible. 

Art. 33. Letters to a Member of the prefent Parliament, upon 
the extraordinary and unprecedented Tranfactions of the late Huufe of 
Commons. Debrett. . 1s. 6d. 1784. 

Not a fingle argument, fact, or expreflion but what have been 
echoed in every anti-minifterial pamphlet and news-paper, fince the 
late political revolution. The author, however, is neither fo warm 
nor fo malignant as many writers are upon the topics of the prefent 


day. 
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MEDICAL. 


Art. 34. 4 Treatife on Struma, or Scrofula, commonly called 
The King’s Evil; In which the Impropriety of confidering it as 
an hereditary Difeafe is pointed out ; more rational Caufes are 
atligned, and a fuccefsful Method of Treatment is recommended. 
By Thomas White, Surgeon to the London Difpenfary. 8vo. 
2s. Murray. 

The author of this treatife has with much candour and argument, 
oppofed the opinion of Scrophula being an hereditary difeafe; and 
taken in the common fenfe of the word, his doétrine will afford much 
fatisfaction to the difpairing and difconfolate parent, where children 
may labour under this dreadful diftemper. His opportunities ap- 
pear to have been favourable tor obfervation on this fubject, and the 
unreferved manner in which he has communicated the refult of his 
experience, ought to fecure him the candour of his profeilion, ' 
and the confidence of his patients. He has confidered the difeafe as | 
feated in the lympathatic fyiiem, and has accurately marked it as 
an internal as well as external affection ; his prophylactic plan which 
particularly recommends an attention to exercife, dict, and what has 
been called the non-naturals is extremely judicious, and his executive 
plan confifts chiefly in the moderate ufe of mild mercurials varied 
and adapted to the age and conftitution of the patient, aided by ton- 
ics and fuch other means as his experience has found to be fuccefsful. 
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[For FUNE, 1784.) 


HE decifion in Parliament concerning the Weftminfter Elec- 
tion, is the moft ftriking proof that has yet been exhibited of 

the ftrength of the prefent miniftry. If the returning officers have a 
power ot protracting the elections until all their /«/picions fhall be 
removed concerning the legality or validity of votes, then it might 
happen that, for a time, and that indefinite, we fhould not have a 
parliament. The royal proclamation would be to no purpofe, if 
fuch an unbounded power were lodged in the officers who prefide at 
the elections. “’The authority of the throne would be fuperceded by 
the veto of a High dailiff for Weftminfter. 
The minifterial phalanx cannot but perceive, and they are con- 
{trained to acknowledge the abfurdity ot fuch a fyftem. A new law, 
therefore, is to be made, providing for the cafe where a ferutiny 
may be demanded, but cannot be made within the time appointed 
for the return of a member of parliament. Advantage is taken of 
this new law by way of anticipation. According to the old law, the 
candidate ought to have been returned for whom there appeared to 
be the greateit number of voters. Many falfe votes might appear, 
but the juftnefs or the falfity of their titles was a matter of fubfe- 
quent invettigation. Injuftice might be done to the real voters, and 
the moft criminal practices might, for a time, overbear the claims of 
right and law, and defeat the intentions of our civil conittitution. 
We fay, for a time, becaufe this evil could only be temporary, being 
fufceptible of correction by an appeal to the Houfe of Commons. 
But whether temporary or permanent, the returning officer for Weft- 
minfter ought to have yielded obedience to the law that was in exif- 
tence, and Ieft the enaction of a new law to the legiflature of his 
country. But, as if he himfelf had been the only legiflator, he af- 
fumed the prerogative of pronouncing, not as the prefcribed forms 
direéted, but according to what he judged to be the principles of 
equity: a maxim which, were it to become univerfal, would finally 
quafh all bold appeals to the #/ter of the law, and extinguifh the na- 
tive fire of Englifhmen, by fubjeéting them in all cafes to the ca- 
fuiftry of judges appointed by their fovereign. The minifterial 
party, therefore, for we know not by what other appellation to dif- 
tinguifh them, have, on the oceafion to which we allude, exhibited 


a confpicuous inftance of their power, by juftifying what was in’ 


reality an invafion of the privileges of parliament. 

The feverity that has been exercifed towards Mr. Fox begins to 
open the public eye to a truth which, one would imagine, needs but 
little illuitration. Among the people there are fome who are almott 
convinced, that there is no magical virtue in the words WILLIAM 
Pirt, and that the refpectable youth who bears that name, is, with 
all his virtues, a man of like paffions with themfelves. 


Different Views of PATRIOTS and MINISTERS of STATE. 
They will be confirmed in this fentiment -when they compare the 
profeffions of Mr. Pitt in the chara¢ter of a patriotic member of 
Parliament, 
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Parliament, with fome parts of his conduct fince he became firft 
minifter of State. For hence it will appear, that circumftances and 
fituation have an influence on his mind, juit as they have on the 
minds of other men. 

About two years ago, Mr. Pitt, re-echoing the fentiments of his 
father, was a {trenuous advocate for an entire renovation of the con- 
ftitution; a /ubfantial and thorough reform.—On that fubje& he 
now holds a more moderate, and indeed, a wifer language. He de- 
clares himfelf ttill for a reform, but for a moderate, a gentle, a prac- 
ticable reform. <A few zealous citizens of fome burghs in Scotland, 
who ftruggled hard to make head againft the predominancy of ari- 
{tocracy in that country, were over-joyed when they contemplated 
the rifing greatnefs of Pitt. They fondly folicited his patronage, 
and wifhed him to take an active part in that reformation which the 
were endeavouring to excite. Mr. Pitt anfwered them politely, 
but made excufes. Again, at the beginning of the lait feffion of 
the lait Parliament, when the King’s fpeech, recommending a new 
order of affairs in India, and an attention to public credit, was taken 
into confideration, Mr. Pitt conjured the minifter of the day, Mr. 
Fox, to avoid all deaitives. No palliatives! No half-meafures! 
** Let us look our misfortunes boldly in the face!” But when a 
plan is recommended for the gradual extinction of the national 
debt ; why, truly Mr. Pitt thinks very well of the stnKING FUND. 
** ‘This is by no means abforbed: on the contrary, it is ftill in- 
creafing ; and when illicit trade fhall be cut off by the meafures 
now carrying on for that purpofe, it will be ftill farther improved 
and extended. We ought not to hold out too gloomy a picture of 
our affairs to the world.” We have tarther to obferve, that His al- 
lowing the Eaft India Company, in the prefent fituation of their af- 
fairs, to make a dividend of eight per cent, is a dereliction of the 
public intereft for the purpofe of conciliating the favour of men 
who have fupported, and {till fupport him. The greater the Com- 
pany’s dividends, the lefs fecurity remains to the public for the 
fums advanced, and the credit given to the Company. But, here 
it muft be owned, that whether the indulgence in queftion, be not 
on the whole, the wifeft policy that could be adopted, is at leaft in 
the opinion of very candid and refpectable judges, a matter that 
may bear difpute. Nor do we mean, by any thing we have now 
advanced, to detract from the merit of Mr. Pitt. His caution and 
referve with regard to the fubject of political reformation, as well 
as his bill for the prevention of {muggling, deferve the moft perfect 
approbation. We would only perfuade our countrymen, that no 
minifter is above the neceffity of being watched; we would inftruct 
them, that Mr. Pitt’s conduét has varied, not a little with his fitu- 
ation; that his errors mult be corrected by the public jealoufy, as 
his virtues are encouraged by the public applaute. 


SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


The good fenfe of the prefent miniftry, that is of the two leading 
minifters Mr. Pirt and Lorp Tuurtow, itis to be hoped will 
point out an active zeal for the public intereft, as the fureft mcans 
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of prolonging their power. At no period of the Englifh hifiory 
was it ever fo neceflary for thofe in power to ftudy and to gratify the 
inclinations of the people, as at the prefent. The progrefs of know- 
ledge, and commercial intercourfe, has opened the readieft avenues 
of intelle€tual and focial communication: and all the members of 
the community may unite and co-operate in one fyftem. A ~~ 


of affociation has of late years gone torth throughout the Britifh Em- 
pire, and indeed, among all nations enjoying any degree of freedom, 
‘This fpirit has operated, and will continue to operate the moft im- 
portant effects. It is a REVOLUTION in the Britifh government, 
it overawes the venal Members of Parliament, and renders them 
more attentive than heretofore to the voice of their conftituents. 
This is the true mode of Parliamentary reform. It is a gentle and 
sradual cure adapted to the conititution. It is efficient without be- 
ing dangerous. 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


The Emperor ftill keeps a fteady eye on the navigation of the 
Schelde, and the recovery of part of his hereditary dominions. The 
French King has offered his mediation for peace: but 

Timeo panaos et dona ferentes. 

We ftill think it probable that there is a collufion between the 
Courts of Vienna and Verfailles, and that a participation of advan- 
tages unites thefe powers ina defign to fubvert the naval greatnefs 
of Holland. The fame idea occurred to two great monarchs above 
acentury ago. Lewis XIV. of France, and Charles II. of Eng- 
land, had agreed to dividé between them the territoties of the 
Dutch, whom they effected to hold in derifion as a race of mer- 
chants. 

Certain commotions in Turkey prove how naturally one lofs be- 
gets another, and that the power of a nation cannot long furvive 
a loft reputation. . | 

The negotiations for intermarriages between Spain and Portugal, 
forebode the reduction of the latter kingdom under the power of the 
former, to which it was before annexed, and which preponderates in 
that great peninfula of which it forms a part. 
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The Titre and Inpex for Vol. III. will be given in 
: our Review for July. | 


x Communications for Tut Enoxiisn Review are.rcquefied to be 
Jent to Mr. Murray, No. 32, Fleet-ftreet, London, 








